






Clocked at flying speeds ~ 
of 180 m.p.h., the duck hawk 
moves faster than any other ~ 

self-propelled being, — 
















for office figure work 


Speed with proved accuracy is the only measure of rapid 
figure production. And only with the new 96 automatic 
Printing Calculator do you achieve this true speed. It’s 
three ways faster! 


Faster — with the printed tape. A quick glance shows every 





factor, tells you you're right—right away! Faster—with 








automatic division, electrified multiplication, addition and 
subtraction, and the famous 10-key touch control key- 


board. Faster—with automatic completion and clearance 

oe FACTS ABOUT PROOF—Immediate proof 
of accuracy on the printed tape. Clipped 
to your work, it’s a permanent record for 
all time. 


of every problem. 





And here's a speed bonus—electrified cycling and printing 





—faster than ever before! Your local Remington Rand 





FACTS ABOUT CONTROL—Easy-to-use 10-key key- 
representative will give you the complete story. Phone board and logically placed feature keys give opera- 
him today. tor positive, simplified control of the most complex 
calculation. 
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FACTS ABOUT SOUND—Built-in cushions os me 
Write today for “FACTS about and soundproofing reduce office clatter. 
office figures” to Remington Rand, “Office nerves” disappear, operator eff- = 
Dept. FB-6, 315 Fourth Avenue, ciency zooms. % all s 
New York 10, N. Y. ‘moron © 






“fully automatic proof on the printed tape” 




















You'll get your biggest thrill 
out of the fact that Chevrolet’s BIG CAR 
QUALITY —now stepped up in style and 
value—is yours AT LOWEST COST, from 
an all-round standpoint! That means big 
savings in purchase price; that means 
big savings in. operating costs; that 
means more value as well as more 
satisfaction for you and your family. 

== 


when you own a new Chevrolet! 


Official nationwide registrations—and seven 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


independent nationwide surveys prove that: 


More people drive..: i 
more people want Chevrolets than any other car! 
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THE OVZY FLUORESCENT LAMP 


WITH AVWCANDESCENT COLOR TONE! 
SYLVANIA “WARMTONE” 


me lass WARMTONE - : 














with Sylvania Lue” 





SYLVANIA | 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York 
MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES g 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


BUSINESS LEADER 


Elected in a nationwide poll as one of 
America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders, 
Stanley C. Allyn, National Cash Register’s 
able president, is scheduled to be “pro- 
filed” in our July 1 issue. 

Allyn got his first foothold with National 
Cash Register at 22. Deciding that the way 
to achieve high success was no hit-or-miss 
matter, he selected the company as one 
which offered plenty of scope for a man 
with ambition, then, when his opportunity 
came, wasted no time in fretting over the 
fact that it would mean almost a 65% cut 
in his income to take advantage of it. It 
was a decision he has never regretted. 

Read Herbert Gay Sisson’s appraisal of 
Allyn in the next issue for a first-hand an- 
alysis of the thinking and philosophy of 
another front-rank American executive. 


“THIS IS CAPITALISM” 


Hardware is the subject of our This is 
Capitalism survey next issue. One of the 
oldest businesses in the United States (it 
dates back to Revolutionary War days), 
the hardware industry today embraces 
some 35,000 establishments, which do a 
better-than-$2 billion business. 

Nucleus of the article will be a break- 
down of the flourishing Kelloggs & Law- 
rence store in Katonah, N. Y., an enter- 
prise that was born as a simple “horse and 
buggy” operation 61 years ago and is now 
a $100,000 a year operation. 


OPPORTUNITY 


In the Fall of 1946 a teletype operator 
for a major news service, seeking a side- 
line enterprise to augment his income, 
came across the chinchilla breeding busi- 
ness. After investigating its prospects, 
he set up a “ranch” for raising the ani- 
mals, right in his own basement. Today 
he plans to give up his job and devote 
all his energies to what he has discovered 
is a highly lucrative enterprise. 

All of which is a prelude to stating that 
Chinchilla Breeding will be the subject of 
our July 1 Opportunity article. It’s an 
unusual story about an unusual business. 
And it requires minimum capital, easily 
acquired know-how, is inexpensive to op- 
erate. 


THIRD QUARTER FORECAST 


July 1 also ushers in another ForBes 
quarterly forecast, our 37th. A “state of the 
union” outlook, it features the views of 
leading economists on production, wages, 
prices, and other economic developments. 

Also featured: B. C. Forbes’ regular 
Forecast page, plus Gene Robb’s “inside” 
observations concerning things-to-come in 
Washington. 








Give Your Old Address 


the yyy Lo0k / 


Dress up your home from top to toe. 
Show your neighbors how smart it can 
look in a new costume of Flintkote 
Building Materials. 

For your new roof, choose fire-resist- 
ant Flintkote Asphalt Shingles. There's 
a wide selection of colors and designs 
available at economical cost. 

New sidewalls of fireproof Flintkote 
Asbestos-Cement Sidings will make 
your home more beautiful. And they 
require no costly periodic painting. 


You'll be warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer, with Flintkote Insulating Wool 

. made of Fiberglas*. And you can 
build that extra room in your basement 
or attic with Flintkote Insulation Board 
Products. They insulate, build and 
decorate . . . all at one low cost. 

See your local building materials or 
lumber dealer. He’s an authority. Ask 
him about Flintkote Building Materi- 
als. He'll show you just what you need 
to give your old address a new look. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


Building materials, for old homes and 

. paperboard products . . . ma- 
terials for eduinesiilien ... fubber and 
resin adhesives... joint sealers. 
For your standard or special 
requirements, our complete re- 
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LINTKOTE 


search, development and manufactur- 
ing facilities are at your disposal. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.;55th& Alameda 
Sts., Los Angeles, Cal.; 30th St., 
Long Branch. Toronto 14, Ont. 


*TM Reg. s. Off. Mfd. by 
Owens - ad , at Corp 
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TWO LIN 
Editorials 


A guess: The bull market has only ‘ 
Good stocks still are uninflated. 


Indications suggest a Republican dark 
horse. 


Truman’s re-election prospects are dark, 


Living costs should not go appreciably 
higher. 


An increasing number of items are de 
creasing in price. 


Many individuals and families are eat 
ing into their savings. 


Overbuying instalmentwise isn’t wise, 
Close out the closed shop. 


Prediction: Real estate prices will ease 
within a year. 


Float more American ships. 
Britain is doing better. 


Our Eastern States could profitably use 
more Southern natural gas. 


Rejegt coal and oil opposition! 


High tariffs do not represent a high de 
gree of statesmanship. 


U.S. should set an example. 
Regiment, “socialize” doctors? No! 
Taxpayers dislike gigantic military ap 
propriations, but regard them as necet 
sary. 


Russia respects only force. 


Booked orders for new autos will one 


day melt surprisingly suddenly. 
Also fancy prices for used cars. 
Taft-Hartley Law needs more teeth. 


Prophecy: Communism has reached its 
zenith. 


Appeasement? Applesauce! 

Senator Vandenberg’s stock is rising. 
The Holy Land is in an unholy mess 
Truman’s wobbling hasn’t helped. 
ERP: Excellent Results Promising. : 
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If you’re concerned about rising office costs, 
don’t overlook this: Time-and-a-half for over- 
time applies to the girls in accounting no less 
than to the workers on the production line. 
And don’t overlook this, either: Your office 
people can’t be really productive and efficient 
without modern machines and methods any 
more than your plant people can. 


That’s why it’s so important—and so profit- 
able—to make your office the equal of your 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 














plant in mechanized efficiency. There’s no 
problem about excessive overtime, then. 
There’s no delay about vital reports and 
statistics. Your people can do their work in so 
much less time that office “production” goes 
way up—office costs way down! 


Why not call in your local Burroughs repre- 
sentative today for a discussion of your office 
problems? Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 





READERS SAY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INVESTMENTS 


Please allow me to take vigorous opposi- 
tion to your editorial “New Hope for Ven- 
ture Capital?” appearing in May 1 Fores 
MacazinE—its language and its viewpoint. 

“Life insurance companies are absorbing 
an ever-increasing percentage of the Amer- 
ican people’s savings. Unquestionably they 
will continue to do so,” your editorial 
states in part. This is the Roosevelt lie 
started back in the thirties. Life insurance 
companies don’t “absorb savings”—they ac- 
cumulate them and put them immediately 
to work in tens of thousands of different 
investments to make America strong and 
productive and independent. 

“_.. The disturbing fact is that for years 
rank-and-file savers have refused to invest 
their money . . . in common stocks,” your 
editorial continues. Assets in American life 
insurance companies are practically all 
ewned by the policyholders and it would 
seem only fair that we the people be al- 
lowed to invest our savings as we see fit. 
It might interest you to know that the in- 
stitution of American life insurance has 
done a pretty good job: it is older than 
our Federal Government. It has more pol- 
icyholders than there are voters. It is the 
largest financial institution in the world 
and is solvent. As a business man, I’m sure 
you will agree that this is a fair accom- 


outstanding business leader, advocating the 
perversion of our people’s expressed wishes 
in handling their own savings through col- 
lusion of self-seeking politicians down at 
Washington and those who now happen to 
head up our life insurance companies. 

“ . . Our economy has been kept going 
altogether too largely by ballooning cor- 
porate debts, through bond issues. This is 
unhealthy, conducive to wholesale bank- 
ruptcies when depression comes. . . .” I 
commiserate with you on this problem, but 
can we solve it by simply sharing these 
bankruptcies with the savers among us 
who use life insurance, coercing us into 
this unholy partnership through connivance 
of the politicians in Washington? .. . 

The vast majority of those men current- 
ly holding control of our American life in- 
surance companies act like a bunch of rab- 
bits and‘ will not speak up to defend this 
greatest of all American institutions!—JorL 
Davis Succ, Representative, The Union 
Central Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Our May 1 article began thus: “A ray 
of sunshine may penetrate the very dark 
clouds which long have darkened the out- 
look for raising venture, equity, capital to 
maintain our investor-owned economy: 
George L. Harrison, president of the N. Y. 
Life Insurance Co., has launched a move- 
ment to bring about the wider legality of 
investment in common stocks by insurance 
companies.” See editorial on page 16, “In- 


plishment. It is amazing to find you, an vest in Life Insurance.”—Eprror. 


ay 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The letter of criticism in the May ] 
“Readers Say” in reference to your stand 
on UMT was read with disgust. 

It is strange how quickly some of y 
forget our mistakes and the perilous pog. 
tion we were in on account of those mis. 
takes. 

It has only been a few years since we 
were caught unprepared and a large nun. 
ber of our boys were needlessly shot down 
just because there were too many people 
in this country of ours who believed jp 
unpreparedness, and who valued the al. 
mighty dollar more than human life. , , . 

I would like to see these advocates of 
unpreparedness tagged, and, when the 
next conflict comes, put them in the front 
line first.—-C. E. Meape, Birmingham, Ala, 


THANKS 


Fores is one of the best business pub- 
lications that I have found. The depart. 
ments and articles are timely and very 
informative.—K. McKiLian, Rocklin, Calif, 


TAX-EATERS HAVE VOTES 


Your editorial “More Tax-Eaters 
Spawned Daily,” impressed me with the 
fact that each tax-eater is a probable vote 
for this tax-grabbing Truman Administr- 
tion in a year when even a few votes may 
be important. I wish millions could read 
your informative editorial comments- 
E. G. Lorp, White Plains, N. Y. 





APPETITE: One box car full every two minutes! 








Here’s a robin’s-eye view of Gulf’s latest (and 


one of the world’s largest) cracking units. Tower 
below is almost as tall as a 20-story building. 


PETROLEUM 





progress. 


PROMOTES PROGRESS! 


VERY two minutes (about the time it takes 

your bread to toast in the mornings) this 
giant cracking unit of Gulf’s in Philadelphia, 
Pa., requires one box car load of catalyst in 
order to keep it in operation. 


The catalyst used in this unit is the key factor 
in a reaction which produces more high-test gas- 
oline from a barrel of crude oil than any other 
process known to man. 


Thus, in these days of increased demand, Gulf 
and the rest of the petroleum industry are able 
to produce almost twice as many barrels of high- 
test gasoline from 100 barrels of crude. 


Through such modern refinery developments 
as these giant cracking units, research scientists 
and refinery engineers are able to increase the 
value of petroleum products—well aware that 
there is a “plus” for everyone in petroleum’s 
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Ask for it either way ... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 
COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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» LOVES. 


MARY 


“Dhen there’s work to be done... Nickel ts 
“A Friend in Deed”’ 


© 1948. T.1.N. Co. 


Father, it seems, is a little bit behind in his 
homework. 


But the situation is well in hand. That’s 
because father has a real friend working for 
him...always bright and ready to lend a 
hand. 


It’s your friend Nickel... the metal that’s 
such a faithful servant in your modern 
kitchen. 


When it comes time to tidy up, you’ll find 
Nickel in the automatic dishwasher that 
whirls and sprays your troubles away. And 
in the Stainless Steel pans and silvery sink 
that shine up like new. Yes, even in the rust- 
proof Monel water heater tank that sends 
you clean hot water. 


And when you put your next meal on your 
electric range, Nickel-chromium heating 
units sheathed with Inconel, cook it with 
quick, clean heat... while Nickel alloys in the 
thermostat and timing device make sure it’s 
done to a turn. And “Your Unseen Friend,” 


10 


Nickel in the electric coffee maker and toaster 
helps complete the meal. 


Why do these modern miracles serve you 
so long and well? Because Nickel alloys, like 
Monel and Stainless Steel, fight wear...laugh 
at hard knocks...don’t chip or rust. 

In many places around your home INCO 
Nickel serves you Unseen, because it’s com- 
bined with other metals. That’s why Nickel 
is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Learn many ways Nickel products can help 
you. Write for your free copy of the interest- 
ing booklet, “Metal Headaches I’ll Never 
Have Again.” Address Dept. 72X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


“ditt, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





King-maker role at the Republican convention will be shared by the bosses of a handful of 
ey state delegations committed to cast early ballots for "favorite sons." None of the 
leading candidates will have enough votes to land first prize until and unless support 
is received from states abandoning a local luminary in favor of a potential winner. 





Strategic spot will be held by California, which will back Gov. Earl Warren as long 
as he appears to retain any chance of winning. Since the roll is called alphabetically, 
(California will be the first major state to vote. If its ballots should be switched 
from Warren to Governor Dewey or Senator Vandenberg, along about the third or fourth 
ballot, other delegations in a similar position might follow California's example and 
cause a stampede to get behind the eventual nominee. 








Other key states to watch to see how the political winds are blowing: Pennsylvania, 
which will back Sen. Edward Martin to start; Illinois, whose candidate is Gov. Dwight 
Green; Massachusetts, supporting Sen. Leverett Saltonstall; and Connecticut, with Sen. 
Raymond Baldwin. There are other states with "favorite son" candidates, but these are 
the most important. 











King-makers themselves don't know yet in whose direction they will turn. That will 
depend on the outcome of behind-the-scenes huddles at Philadelphia. "Favorite sons" 
will not necessarily make the decision personally in each case. Timing may be as im- 
portant as direction. 





Note: $64 question GOP leaders may have to get answered is: Will Sen. Vandenberg decline, 
if a deadlocked convention offers him the nomination? He has repeatedly avowed his non- 
candidacy, saying: "I am sure that I can best serve my country by completing my present 
tour of duty in the Senate." Answer is not likely to be given unless the expected dead- 
lock develops. 





MONOPOLY INQUIRY--New Congressional effort to tighten anti-trust laws will be undertaken 
by the House Small Business Committee. Investigation of monopolistic practices and 
other unfair methods of competition will include public hearings in key cities, proba- 
bly starting next Fall. Subjects to be probed: 








What are current monopolistic practices and why are they allowed? 
Which practices can be eliminated to encourage competition? 

Are present monopoly laws adequate? 

Are existing laws being properly enforced, and if not, why not? 





ELECTRIC POWER--Government planners expect present critical electric power shortage to 
improve to the "adequate" stage by 1950, except for the Pacific Northwest, where a 
progressively acute problem is feared. Utility systems are embarked on biggest expan- 
Sion program in history. Safety margin of 20% over peak loads which existed in 1941 
dwindled to 5% in 1947. 








COST OF GOVERNMNENT--Gravest domestic problem for the Administration in power in 1949 
is likely to be finding some successful method for cutting costs of government. Republi- 
can economy. efforts have fallen far short of goals. #1 advocate of reduced government 

Spending, Senator Harry Byrd, fears Federal deficits of $3.8 (Continued on page 13) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





_ by the Editors 


HOUSING Production of building materials, say manufacturers, has increased to the 

point where the only ones likely to be in tight supply throughout this year 
are millwork and items made from iron and steel. Spotty local shortages in some products 
are expected, though, due to variations in demand. The outlook could worsen if original 
estimates of housing construction should be exceeded, with consequent development of 
a severe pinch in materials, strong upward pressure on prices. 


RAILROADS Operators still continue to stress the need for car conservation, maxima 

efficiency in handling by carriers, shippers and receivers. Box car supply, 
relatively easy in past few months, is now tightening up, with shortages becoming more 
noticeable. Strain on available supply is expected to increase as the roads enter their 
peak loading period. Present box score: 170,000 old freight cars retired since war's 
end, 140,000 built, an all-time record number of 135,000 still on order. Meantime, much- 
publicized goal of 10,000 new cars per month has yet to be reached. 


DISTRIBUTION Spiralling promotion costs, plus other increases in expenses, are a bane 
to many retailers, threaten to cut down profits. If trend goes on, Some 
retailers believe that the small profit margin under which they operate could easily 
be Sliced again. . .. Important factor in current strength of retail sales is continued 
heavy demand for consumer durable goods. While backlogs in many lines have been slashed 
substantially, the outlook remains especially favorable for this type of goods. 








AUTOMOTIVE Renewed confidence that higher production figures will be attained shortly 

stems from belief that worst of work stoppages is over. Now there's talk 
of a post-war production peak by mid-Summer. But even this badly needed spurt in output 
can't put much of a dent in backlogs. They reflect a widening supply-demand gap re- 
sulting, in part, from the recently experienced low production period. 





PRODUCTION Business men, becoming more conscious of materials handling costs, are 

turning to engineers to provide the lever by which this expense can be 
reduced. Importance of this item in production picture is seen in disclosure by one 
survey that such costs run to about 36% of overall production costs, rather than the 
heretofore accepted figure of 25%. 


POWER Electric power demand continues insatiable. While rate of generating capacity 
expansion this year will set a record, growth of demand is expected to absorb 
the increase. Though the industry feels that narrow reserve margins will prevail, it's 
confident that supply will be adequate. Forecast: It will take three years before 
normal reserves can be restored. . -° .The utilities, still adding customers at a rapid 
pace, seem to be approaching the saturation point in regard to existing establish- 
ments--93% of occupied dwellings are now being served, with service available to 97%. 


COTTON Despite price revisions--both upward and downward--and hesitation of many 

buyers to make commitments, trade leaders look for resumption of healthy com- 
petition with a gradual return to a buyer's market in many lines, think that present 
conditions constitute a test of supply-demand forces. .. . High production rates have 
been the story in 1948, with the industry at near capacity operation. Reports indicate 
that first-half output may equal or exceed the same period last year. 





PURCHASING The general inventory situation remains about the same as in the past few 
months, according to the National Association of Purchasing Agents. Forward 
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commitment range continues predominantly 
from hand-to-mouth to 90 days, and buying 
policy is generally cautious. Industrial 
prices remain Steady, with a tendency to 
stabilize. 


0OL 


—_——-— 


With consumption running at almost 
twice pre-war figures, the U. S. 
is now the largest wool consuming country, 
according to International Wool Secre- 
tariat study. Main causes of this spec- 
tacular advance: Population increase, 
higher purchasing power, sustained promo- 
tion by the industry, better appreciation 
of wool garments arising from service in 
armed forces, and the Wool Products Label- 
ling Act. As long as this demand is main- 
tained, in the face of a reduced level of 
domestic. wool production, we'll probably 
remain greatly dependent upon imported 
apparel wool. 
LEAD Balanced lead production and con- 
sumption is not yet in sight. While 
demand from some consumers has dropped, 
others take up the slack. For example: 
Demand of the storage battery industry, 
which has been consuming the metal at 
unprecedented rates, has fallen off, but 
the cable ihdustry has upped its require- 
ments. Despite some fear that high prices 
_might encourage substitution of other 
metals, this has not yet occurred on a 
large scale. This possibility must be kept 
in mind, however, as considerable resist- 
ance has been reported in some cases. 
SIDELIGHTS Widespread use of nylon plas- 
tic in working parts of light 
machinery and equipment is predicted by du 
Pont scientists. . . . Interesting trend 
in the packaging field is one toward con- 
tainers which can be re-used for other 
purposes in the home. .. . Employment 
requirements are beginning to stiffen, 
reports the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. According to a recent survey 
present college graduates will have to 
prepare themselves for sharper job competi- 
tion. . . »- New computing machines, worth 
a quarter of a million people working 
problems with paper and pencil, will ad- 
vance science, engineering and business 
methods. Scientists reporting to American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers forecast 
that adoption of some of these computer 
techniques may effect profound changes in 
business methods for banking, inventory 
maintenance and general accounting. 





Washington Preview 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


billion in fiscal year starting July l, 


rising to $7.5 billion the following year 
and to $9.6 in fiscal '5l. 

Sen. Byrd claims his estimates are 
conservative and do not take into account 
a number of increases Congress will prob- 
ably vote. Unless there is a supreme re- 
trenchment effort, Sen. Byrd anticipates 
the need for a $7.8 billion tax increase 
next Spring. If national income drops even 
Slightly, tax increase would have to be 
even larger to avert a deficit. 








CONSUMER FINANCES--Federal Reserve Board's 
3rd annual "Survey of Consumer Finances" 
resulted in these findings: 

1. Of a national total of 48.4 million 
"consumer Spending units" (roughly trans- 
lated as "families"), about 2.5 million 
advanced into the over-$5,000 income class 
in 1947, while the under-$3,000 class lost 
another 2.5 million members. 

2. General financial status of con- 
Sumers showed "first signs of weakening" in 
'47, but most people "continue to have a 
strong financial status" since employment 
and income are at peak levels and better 
than 2 out of 3 consumers still possess 
liquid assets. 

3. Expanding volume of expenditures 
for durable goods and houses is expected; 
“buying intentions" for new cars still 
exceed production, and prospective demand 
for other durables is unchanged. 

4. Tendency is for greater share of 
durables to be bought on credit. 

5. Consumers are still optimistic 
over income prospects and future business 
conditions, although somewhat less so than 
in’'47. 




















WEATHER FORECASTS--Experimental efforts by 
the Weather Bureau to make 30-day forecasts 
of reasonable accuracy may prove important 
to many business men. Month-ahead service 
is being used commercially now by a se=- 
lected few, with no new subscribers to be 
added pending further tests. If forecast- 
ing techniques can be perfected, service 
will be broadened. 








Concerns making business decisions 
on the basis of 30-day predictions include 
coal, fuel oil and gas companies, fishing 
fleet owners, cold remedy firms, anti- 
freeze makers. 

















HOW MUCH TIN 
DOES A TIN CAN HAVE? 


@ Actually, what most people call tin 
cans are over 98 per cent steel and less 
than 2 per cent tin. 

Before the war, almost all tin plate 
used in cans was made by the “hot dip” 
method in which a sheet of steel was 


coated by dipping it into molten tin. 
For a number of years, United States 


Steel had experimented on a method of 
plating steel with tin electrically — in 
which a strip of steel passes continu- 
ously and rapidly through a tin solution 
at a rate of hundreds of feet a minute. 
This new method, pioneered by United 
States Steel, is called the electrolytic 
process and uses 60 per cent less tin than 
the old method—gives a more even coat- 
ing and in other ways makes an im- 
proved product for many purposes. 

So next time you open a tin can, re- 
member this— 


We Americans are using cans at a 
rate of around 16 billion a year. Thanks 
to scientific rcsearch and industry, such 
as that being carried out in plants of the 
United States Steel Corporation, our 
modern tin-coated steel cans provide us 
with a constant supply of delicious foods 
—ready to be served at a moment’s 
notice. 








UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


ONE VITAL ASSET WOEFULLY UNUSED 


America possesses one asset of immeasurable potential 
value which is woefully neglected, an asset which contributes 
incalculably to our national stability, wellbeing, prosperity. 
‘Were the many millions of individuals and families who 
constitute the very backbone of America, who have enabled 
America to attain pre-eminent world leadership in wealth 
and standards of living, moulded into a cohesive, vocal, 
‘united organization, they could and would safeguard pre- 
servation of the American Way of Life, could: and would 
effectively combat labor union dictatorialness, could and 
would influence the Administration and Congress to enact 
sound, constructive legislation designed to elevate the 
United States to higher heights of domestic prosperity and 
international power. 

Should not this be the objective of every American 
citizen? . 

It did not take me many years after I came to this 
country, almost 45 years ago, to realize that it was being 
tun lopsidedly. High Finance and Big Business were rid- 
ing high, wide and handsome, ruthlessly. Workers were the 
under-dogs. I wrote my little head off warning that this 
condition could not continue indefinitely. . . . The whirligig 
of time brought retribution, brought organized labor to the 
top. In recent years it has become as dictatorial as were 
corporations and finance a generation ago. _ 

The time has come to correct this. 

Investors are the logical army to accomplish this objec- 
tive. Six years ago I attempted to bring about the forma- 
tion of a nationwide organization, under outstanding lead- 

ership, of rank-and-file investors. Each and every one of 
the outstanding citizens invited to assume leadership re- 
fused. Reluctantly, I was induced to accept this responsi- 
bility. The progress made by the Investors League has 
been, to me, somewhat disappointing, although at least a 
few others feel that worthwhile results have been accom- 
plished. Senator Alexander Wiley (Wis.) writes: 


Dear Friend: 

I want to commend you on the fine work you are doing. I 
note an increasing awareness on the part of the American peo- 
ple and the American Congress on the importance of American 
investors—the twenty million stockholders and bondholders who 
make possible our free enterprise system and a continuous flow 
of risk capital. 

If investors can work creatively and constructively through 
organizations such as your own in representing their viewpoint 
to the American public and the American Congress, they can 
ensure for themselves “a place in the sun” and the justice which 
they rightly deserve. 

: Sincerely yours, 


Apa Hil 


Investors must be awakened to the realization that upon 
them depends the fate of the American Way of Life. It is 
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proving a most arduous task to stir them out of their 
lethargy. For information about the Investors League, send 
a note to its headquarters, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


AUTO WORKERS SCORE BIG VICTORY 


The bargain the CIO United Auto Workers have made 
with General Motors constitutes a momentous victory. Not 
because of the immediate increase of 11 cents an hour in 
wages and a guarantee of another three cents an hour an- 
nually during the duration of the agreement, but because 
no ceiling is set upon how far wages must be boosted if 
the cost of living rises, and because, regardless of how dras- 
tically the cost of living may be reduced, workers’ pay can- 
not be lowered more than five cents an hour in any one 
year. As the New York Times explains editorially: “Thus, 
should the cost of living fall 10% in the next 12 months, he 
(the wage earner) would enjoy a clear ‘windfall’ of five 
cents an hour in the form of increased purchasing power.” 

From the point of view of G.M. stockholders, who far 
outnumber G.M. workers, it is somewhat a case of “Heads 
you win, tails I lose.” Just one more illustration that man- 
agements are convinced they can sacrifice the interests ‘of 
investors in order to conciliate unioneers. Why? Investors 
are pathetically weakly organized; workers are powerfully 
organized. 

The fundamental fact is that workers are enabled to en- 
joy employment because many, many millions of individuals 
and families, mostly of modest means, have furnished the 
billions of capital which have provided the plants, the ma- 
chinery, the tools, etc., necessary to set up jobs. These in- 
vestors, because they are not strongly organized, exercise 
infinitely less influence over managements than do strongly- 
organized employees. (See “One Vital Asset Woefully Un- 
used” on this page). 

“It is a poor rule that doesn’t work both ways.” If 
America should plunge into extremely acute depression, 
involving drastic decrease in the cost of living, wages, un- 
der this G.M. agreement, cannot be cut more than five cents 
an hour for a whole year. This whole formula, in my judg- 
ment, is lopsided, embodies grave potentialities. 

* 


To reach extraordinary heights, 
work extra hours. 
* 


WHO WILL BE NEXT PRESIDENT? 


My rash guess, today, is that not one of the three lead- 
ing Presidential candidates, Dewey, Stassen, Taft, will be 
nominated. My hunch is that Senator Vandenberg is the 
likeliest “dark horse,” notwithstanding that he recently told 
Forses that he was not a candidate. He is distinctly rising 












in public favor. Other possibilities for either first or second 
place are Governor Warren of California, Senator Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania. 

This writer, as President of the Investors League, sent 
questionnaires to all Presidential candidates on their atti- 
tude towards the interests of investors. Replies from most 
of them have already been published here. Senator Martin 
writes: 

“I believe my record as a public official is the best pos- 
sible answer to your questionnaire. I am for the elimination 
of double taxation and for every other possible tax reduc- 
tion. I am also“for the elimination of as much government 
as possible, as I now feel we are over-governed. The over- 
lapping and duplication in government causes a heavy tax 


burden.” 


My feeling is that any one of the frequently-mentioned 
Republican aspirants (with the possible exception of Stas- 
sen) would make a good President. I would shudder were 
the vacillating Truman, a sheer politician and in no degree 
a statesman, elected. 






* 
Even dull brains can be sharpened 
by study, application. 
* 


COST MUST ALWAYS BE RECKONED 


Candidate Harry Truman is vehemently exhorting Con- 
gress to spend more hundreds of millions of dollars for 
swelling governmental handouts, with the obvious objective 
of attracting votes. His protestations are that not nearly 
enough has been done in the broad field of “social se- 
curity.” Candidate Truman is, of course, essentially a_poli- 
tician, not a statesman. Everything he says and does is 
motivated by his itch to be elected in November. 

But, as Senator Taft, referring to Truman’s ardent spon- 
sorship of governmental social largesse, points out: “The 
Democrats were in power for fourteen years, and if they 
had really wanted to change the law they could have 
done it.” 

The whole trend throughout the world is towards greater 
reliance by the people on their governments, towards sur- 
rendering of individual self-reliance, towards leaning, to- 
wards State Socialism. Some of Truman’s proposals are 
humane, idealistic, admirable—if the cost could be left out 
of the reckoning. But all history reveals that the cost must 
always be counted. Take the latest, most momentous illus- 
tration: Britain’s Labor Government and the results of its 
Socialistic actions. Britain is practically bankrupt. She is on 
bended knee before the United States for succor. 

Every rightminded citizen favors doing everything pos- 
sible to aid Britain and other countries—provided we do 
not bankrupt America. 

Has Truman ever once advocated one important govern- 
mental economy, ever favored the curbing of governmental 
extravagance? The greatest tragedy which could befall the 
world would be if American voters were to endorse Tru- 
man vote-currying policies which would wreck the United 
States. 

Aptly, the N. Y. World Telegram warns editorially: 


“PUBLIC” STOCK BUYING UNHEALTHY? 

With the recent great increase in market trading accon 
panying rising stock prices, financial commentators have 
pointed out that this shows “the public”—small investors § 
are now buying stocks. Some Wall Streeters express fear th ‘ 
perhaps this is not a sound development, that if stocks 
mately go down again these “little people” will be hurt 
once more “Wall Street” will be a whipping boy. q ‘ 

But it is essential if our free enterprise system is to grow 
and not wither that millions of Americans invest their money 
in American business and industry. Without this private 
capital, where would companies get the funds to expand? 
The government would have to step in, which would mean 
Federal control, socialism. 

Such multiplying of investors is to be welcomed wholes 
heartedly. 

However, one vitally important safeguard is essential 
that these new investors be informed, and continuously 
kept informed, in honest, clear fashion of the conditions 
within the companies they own, and of the broader condi 
tions affecting our whole business, economic structure; 

—MALCOLM FORBES, 





Virginia’s Sen. Byrd (Dem.), who has a record of being right 
about such things, predicts huge and growing Federal deficits 
for the next three years unless Congress makes a supreme effort 
to cut government spending. After consulting government fiscal 
experts, he estimates a deficit of $3,800,000,000 in the next 12 
months beginning July 1, 1948; $7,500,000,000 in the next 12 
months; of $9,600,000,000- in the next. These estimates, he says, 
are “more likely to be exceeded than reduced.” 

With the government debt already $251,000,000,000, Sen. 
Byrd believes a string of such deficits in peacetime would “de- 
stroy public confidence in the Government’s ability to finance 
its obligations.” And he sees only two ways to avoid such deficits: 
either drastic economy now or tax increases next year so burden- 
some that they would “shake the private enterprise system to its 
very foundations. . . . Unless the Government. stops pouring out 
money for things that aren’t absolutely essential, this country 
is headed for a serious crisis, and it’s not far off.” 


* 
Riches alone do not constitute ,a rich life. 
* 


INVEST IN LIFE INSURANCE 


This writer all his life has been an ardent believer in 
and purchaser of life insurance. He has urged all his grown- 
up sons to invest in this form of financial protection for 
themselves and their offspring. Something I wrote in our 
May 1, 1948, issue has evoked from a life insurance repre- 
sentative a critical, condemnatory communication, which 
indicates that I did not make my attitude clearly under- 
stood. (See page 8—What Readers Say.) 

I began buying life insurance at a very early age. My 
first concern was to protect my mother, whom I was then 
partly supporting. Later, as my income increased, I bought 
more and more life insurance, with my own family as bene- 
ficiaries. Indeed, for years a substantial part of my surplus 
earnings was dedicated to this purpose. During the last 40 
years I have frequently addressed life insurance conven- 
tions. Any young man who, getting married, neglects to 
take out the maximum amount of life insurance he can 
swing, on behalf of his wife—and children—is, in my opinion, 
shortsighted, selfish, unworthy. 


Forbes . 











FEEDING PROBLEMS... 
ly Cottlorr Barghe 


EGARDLESS of size, your plant equip- 
R ment is an important investment. It’s 
an investment that deserves special “care 
and feeding.” For example, it’s not unusual 
for operators of the “big babies” like this 
mammoth diesel above to put them on spe- 
cial “formula” diets for protection. When this 
happens, the services of a seasoned lubrica- 

: tion epgineer are helpful. 
Cities Service lubrication 
engineers are thoroughly 
grounded in up-to-the-min- 


We have a new 66 page book- 
let entitled “Diesel “Engine 
Lubrication.” This complete 
lubrication manual is yours for 
the asking. 
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ute lubrication techniques on diesel engines. 

They know what proper types and grades 
of oils, greases and fuels will best meet your 
individual requirements. 

At absolutely no obligation to you, a Cities 
Service lubrication engineer will make a 
thorough, on-the-spot analysis of your lu- 
brication requirements. His recommenda- 
tions may substantially reduce your opera- 
tion and maintenance costs. Write Cities 
Service Oil Company, Room 138, Sixty Wall 
Tower, New York 5, N.Y. 


CITIES ) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


LISTEN TO CITIES SERVICE “BAND OF AMERICA” EVERY FRIDAY ON NBC 8:00 P.M. {E.D.S.T.) 








Men of Achievement 


O N A L 


K. T. KELLER 








Meet Chrysler’s ““K.T.”’, one of motordom’s “big wheels.” This frank ap- 
praisal of another of America’s top 50 business leaders points up the 
background and thinking behind many of his company’s policies 








by BOB FINLAY 


MorE THAN Most enterprises, Chrysler 

. reflects the personality of its 
haat torthcighe ae Kauf- 
man Thuma Keller, known through- 
out the auto industry as “K. T.” 

For this, there are very good reasons. 
Keller has been president of Chrysler 
for 13 years, which makes him, with 
Studebaker’s Paul Hoffman, dean of the 
auto presidents. At 62 he is one of the 
most active, forceful men in the in- 
dustry. He prods into every cranny of 
the business. As one of his executives 
put it: 

It's amazing the number of things 
K. T. can get into a few minutes.” 

This is because of Keller’s philosophy 
of business and his methods of opera- 
tion. While many top executives devote 
a great deal of their time to matters 
relating to business in general but not 
directly part of their own business, 
Keller believes that most of his time 
should be spent in dealing with the 
major problems of his own business. 

His desk is the nerve center of 
Chrysler Corp. Yet he leaves it much of 
the time to roam through plants and 
departments, visiting his lieutenants on 
the scene of action. We asked one ex- 
ecutive what a visit from Keller was 
like. 

“You can bet on one thing,” he said, 
“and that is that he will ask the $64 
question first. 

“K. T.’s questions are sharp, pene- 
trating. You feel he knows more about 
what you are doing than you do. And 
if you don’t know the answers! 

“He really doesn’t do anything—just 
looks at you steadily for a few seconds 
that seem like hours, then turns around 
and walks out. I guess it’s all in your 





Though fishing is his hobby, Keller finds little time for it today 


imagination, but you feel like you've 
been through a cyclone. The best thing 
to do is to rest quietly until you +e 
over the shock. Then work like hell.” 

Actually, Keller appears to be a 
jovial, husky man who could easily be 
mistaken for a lumberjack. Yet he has a 
keen esthetic sense that, combined with 
his mechanical ability and functional 
leanings, is reflected in beautiful and 
useful Chrysler workrooms as well as 
some of the most beautiful cars on the 
road. Keller himself designed the con- 
ference room in which he meets with 
the operating chiefs twice a month. He 
designed the light chairs of aluminum 
with upholstered backs which give 
comfortable but firm support. Although 
the room is nearly 30 feet long, you 
can hear a whisper from one end to 
the other. 
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with the present.” 


His interest in so many phases of the 
automobile business is natural. He has 
worked in most of them. He came up 
from the bottom—“and I really mean 
the bottom,” he emphasized. Some of 
these jobs weren't taken just to leam 
the business—they were strictly from 
hunger. 

“I was like a seed that fell by the 
roadside and just grew,” he said. “I 
didn’t have time to 1 about the 
things ahead. I was is ae earnest 


Keller is still in dead earnest about 
the present. The biggest part of Chrys- 
ler’s present is concerned with building 
vehicles—Plymouths, Dodges, DeSotos, 
Chryslers, and Dodge and Fargo trucks. 

In 1947 Chrysler plants in the 
United States turned out just under 4 
million of the 4,800,000 vehicles built 
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the industry. Output of Canadian 
sont brou Chrysler’s total to 
1,006,000. Pre-war, Chrysler passed the 
million mark just four times. 

Keller has keen appreciation of the 
machinery it takes to build these cars, 
and of the facts and figures and knowl- 
edge stored up in books. 

But it is the plus factor, the human 
factor, that really engages his attention. 
It's imagination plus knowledge that 
really makes for progress, he points 
out: “If you hire an engineer without 
imagination, you'd be better off with a 
boo or 

He believes that to keep in front a 
company must do its work before it 
gets into print. 

“It’s like a pack of dogs hunting,” he 
says. “The first dog has to use its eyes, 
nose, and brain; the second dog has 
only to watch the tail of the dog ahead 
of him.” 

Under Keller's leadership, Chrysler 
officials don’t do things just because 
other people do them. A case in point 
was the planning for a lighter, less ex- 
pensive car that engaged the attention 
of Ford and Chevrolet just after the 
war. When asked about Chrysler plans 
in that respect, Keller remarked: 

“Why dangle out lures for the future 
when you are already making the best 
cars you ever made? It’s like the tourist 
— telling their customers to wait 

a trip to the moon.” 

Both Ford and Chevrolet have since 
dropped plans for the so-called light 
cars. 

But what if auto prices soar out of 
the reach of people? Keller was asked. 

“We can build a car of four wheels, 
a frame, motor and a canvas top if we 
have to in order to get prices down and 
people want to buy them,” he said. 

But at times Keller will talk about 
the future—in his own way, of course. 
He has revealed that Chrysler will make 
no change in its present models, prob- 
ably through most of 1948. 

“We now have,” he says, “the best 
designed and engineered cars the in- 
dustry has ever built, and there is no 
reason why we should stop production 
to change models when demand is so 
great.” 

When he talks about the future here 
he makes no promises that might make 
people inclined to wait for the new 
models. He is simply saying that Chry- 
sler will not change in the immediate 
future just for the sake of changing. 

He thinks motorists want something 
tangible to improve the car, through a 
better ride or more convenience, if a 
change is to be made, rather than just 
“a lift in the face.” 

For instance, back in September, 
1947, Chrysler started changing over to 
Goodyear’s new Super Cushion tires, 
which do just that—provide a super 
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cushion upon which to ride. This 
doesn’t sound like much of a change on 
the surface, but Keller points out that 
it is one of the milestones in motoring, 
comparable to the introduction of hy- 
draulic brakes. 

Chrysler engineers worked for three 
years with Goodyear before the tires 
were adopted. 

“The change,” Keller says, “involved 
not only the placing of wider rims on 
smaller wheels, but also major design 
changes in the steering and fenders to 
take care of the tire’s extra width.” 

When Chrysler sees a fundamental 
change in autos it doesn’t believe in 
halfway measures. It has adopted the 
new tires from the _highest-priced 
Chrysler to the lowest-priced Plymouth. 

We tried to slip in another question 
about the future to Keller. We pointed 
out that Forses had recently had its 








K. T. Keller received the fol- 
lowing citation from ForBEs 
Magazine upon his election, in a 
nationwide poll, as one of Ameri- 
ca’s 50 Foremost Business Lead- 
ers: 


K. T. Keller, President, Chrys- 
ler Corp. 

Head of a great motor-car or- 
ganization who likes to describe 
himself as “a mechanic.” Superb 
master of many varied technical 
skills and of the art of directing 
corporate human effort towards 
maximum production. For his 
priceless services in time of war 
a grateful nation bestowed on 
him its supreme honor, the Med- 
al for Merit. 








30th anniversary, so would he give his 
opinion on what might come in the 
next 30 years. 

Deadpan, he me gee” “Sure, I can 
answer that. People will go right on 
eating, probably three meals a day. 
They will ride in cars, although I don’t 
know just what the design will be. 
They will go on having babies, and 
dying. Politicians will go on politicking, 
and publications will go on a 
with those publications which offer 
valuable information gaining in popu- 
larity.” 

Keller sees the auto industry facing 
a great task this year as it continues the 
jeb of trying to satisfy the demand for 
cars that accumulated during the war 
years. He believes that the industry in 
1948 could surpass the 1947 record 
by a few cars, but points out that 
the path is far from clear. Steel is 
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still in short supply, and strikes and 
other factors cause concern. 

“The price spiral,” he says, “gives no 
sign of having reached the top and 
several strong pressures remain to push 
prices higher. Many of these pressures 
could have serious results. 

“The effect of the Marshall plan and 
the proportion of total American pro- 
duction of goods that will go into ex- 
ports remain unknown. Of course, this 
industry cannot escape the effects of 
these factors, and any resulting limita- 
tion of the supply of goods available for 
domestic consumption.” 

Keller is well informed on many sub- 
jects. He’s an avid reader of books, 
magazines, and newspapers, although 
he claims that he rations himself on 
reading because he has to use his eyes 
so much in his business and insists on 
having time to keep up his human con- 
tacts, too. 

He considers human contacts most 
important. 

However, he reads every night in 
bed, and, while he knows a lot about 
many things, he refuses to sound off 
about anything unless he is intimately 
acquainted with all sides. Many men, 
he points out, make the mistake of try- 
ing to be prophets in things outside 
their orbit just because they are suc- 
cessful in one line. 

Thus, he refuses to speculate on the 
subject of labor-management relations, 
asserting that it is like a family learning 
to live together. 

“The outsider,” he says, “has a better 
perspective. Our workmen are more im- 
portant to us than they are to anybody 
else in the world. But I will say that 
you can’t get good relations by theory. 
It takes practical co-operation.” 

The word “practical’ means a good 
deal to Keller in every approach to 
business. He says, for instance, that in 
attempting to run any business the size 
of Chrysler Corp. the jobs must be 
broken down to a size that is practical 
for a man of ability to handle. Keller 
says Chrysler does that, and then gives 
adequate authority and responsibility 
to the men involved, “leaving them 
elbow room in which to operate, but 
keeping in close touch with them.” 

At Chrysler, Keller has a system of 
keeping complete tabs on what goes on 
day by day, and of having the data in 
simple, intelligible form before the top 
executives each day. The lapse of a 
week or a month may let too much of 
the wrong kind of water to go over 
the dam. 

Thus, with daily reports coming in 
and Keller constantly going out to see 
the men operating in their own depart- 
ments, he’s constantly in touch with the 
business. 

He is as much at home in the roaring 
factories as he is in the quiet offices, 





firing questions at his chiefs. Old- 
umers in the business say that Keller 
van walk through a tactory and pick 
out unerringly a single discord in the 
clamor of thousands of machines. And 
he can adjust the machine, too, the old- 
timers tell you. 

But for all his love of work and 
application to it, he knows how to 
relax, too. He believes that every man 
should have a hobby, “even if it is just 
tending a patch of daisies.” It gets your 
mind off the worries of your business, 
and leaves you refreshed for the next 
day, he feels. In the Keller household 
the daisies come under the jurisdiction 
ot Adelaide Taylor Keller, whom Keller 
married in 1911. 

Keller’s hobbies are fishing and pho- 
tography, and he knows many a fas- 
cinating spot to wet a line in the United 
States. He used to like to ice skate, 
“but I quit when Charlie Wilson (C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors) 
broke his hip.” (Wilson quit, too.) 

Keller likes many other forms of 
recreation where he can meet people: 
he attends meetings, hockey and foot- 
ball games, and the theater regularly. 

At one time he held a messy, greasy 
manual job at 40¢ an hour at the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co. He rose to head one 
of the Big Three companies in the 
motor world. So we asked him if there 
still existed such opportunity in our 
country. 

“Everybody,” he asserted, “still has 
the opportunity if he wants to sacrifice. 
But you only get out of things as much 
as you put into them.” 

He pointed out that sacrifice in- 
volved work, study and keeping physic- 
ally fit so as to be alert at work. The 
apprentice in the shop owes it to him- 
self to get to bed early enough to keep 
his mind fresh for his problems just as 
much as the executive does. 

“You can’t shortcut acquirement of 
knowledge, and I include experience 
under knowledge,” he says. 

And we asked him what his advice 
would be to those seeking to get ahead 
today. He replied: 

“Get into business, and learn all you 
can about it. Don’t be too particular 
about whether you like the business or 
not. You can learn to like it if you have 
the right spirit.” 

That's about what Keller did. He 
was born November 27, 1885, at 
Mount Joy, a small community 12 miles 
West of Lancaster, Pa., and spent his 
early boyhood in the village and on an 
adjacent farm. He curried his father’s 
horses when he was so young he had to 
use a chair to reach the top of the 
horses’ backs. An old picture his wife 
treasures shows him a tousle-headed 
boy of about nine or 10 astride a goat 
before his father’s barn. Keller thinks 


he was the goat, though. All the goat 
had to do was eat, while Keller had to 
do all the work involved in keeping 
him. 

With his farm and village back- 
ground, Keller has appreciation for the 
benefits the free enterprise system and 
competition have brought us. Fresh, 
wholesome milk at the door, Winter 
and Summer, means a lot to him. He 
knows what it takes to get it out of the 
cow under clean conditions, and to the 
table. 

He appreciates, too, the system that 
makes it possible for Detroit people to 
eat strawberries and cream in the 
Winter. He knows the risks involved in 
planting the crop down South, in get- 
ung it picked, in having freight cars 
there at the right time to ship the crop 
to markets thousands of miles away and 
to get it to the people in a matter of a 
few days lest it spoil. He sees our sys- 
tem of free enterprise spurring the 
thousands of people on to take the risks 
involved. 

At 16 Keller was graduated at the 
top of his class in high school. 

Before and after school hours he 
worked in different small local fac- 
tories, in addition to doing chores at 
home. Profits earned from raising 
pigeons and his earnings enabled him 
to go to a business school in Lancaster, 
where he took commercial law, short- 
hand, typewriting and bookkeeping. 

He broadened his experiences and 
education by going to Britain when 18 
as secretary to a religious leader. Re- 
turning home at 21, he got a $75-a- 
month job in the office of the factory 
manager of the Westinghouse Machine 
Co., which later became a part of 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing, at East Pittsburgh. 

Reaching the conclusion that the fac- 
tery and engineering held more promise 
than white-collar work, he enrolled as 
an apprentice at 30¢ an hour, a big 
cume-down from his office pay. 

All through his career, he was never 
afraid to earn less to learn more. 

Keller's work attracted the attention 
of Henry L. Barton, then works man- 
ager of Westinghouse, and before long 
he was assistant general foreman of the 
department which was then making 
engines for the Chalmers Co., an early 
auto maker of Detroit. 

As Detroit was beginning to hum as 
the auto center at that time, 1910, 
Keller set out for that city and quickly 
got the job of chief inspector of the 
Detroit Metals Products Co. at $125 a 
month. The company made motor 
axles, among other things. Next, Keller 
became general foreman of the ma- 
chine shop of the Metzger Motor Car 
Co., and it was there that he learned it 
doesn’t pay to get too cocky. As he puts 
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it, a higher-up got the idea Keller was 
putting on airs. It wasn’t long before he 
was walking the streets. 

His savings vanished and he knew 
real hunger in the next three months 
before he got that messy, greasy job at 
Hudson at 40¢ an hour. His ability soon 
won him better work, however. 

Then he moved to Tarrytown, N. Y, 
as chief inspector for the Maxwell Co; 
at $50 a week. He worked hard, saved 
his money and married Adelaide Taylor, 

Then Barton, who had become in. 
fluential at General Motors, sent for 
him, and Keller responded, although he 
again had to take a cut in salary—from 
$200 to $150 a month. This was in 
1912, when General Motors was be- 
coming a big organization. Keller circu- 
lated among the various machine shops 
of Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, and 
Oakland as a trouble-shooter. 

In 1917, Walter P. Chrysler, who 
was later to form Chrysler Corp,, 
noticed Keller’s work and brought him 
into the Buick organization as general 
master mechanic. After four years, he 
was drafted to the GM ped ge as 
a member of the mechanical engineer- 
ing staff. In 1921 he was promoted to 
vice-president of Chevrolet, in charge 
of manufacturing. Three years later he 
was sent to Canada to become general 
manager of GM’s Canadian operations. 

Meanwhile, Chrysler had organized 
Chrysler Corp. After reorganizing Chal- 
mers and Maxwell, he asked Keller to 
come with him as vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. Keller came, 
early in 1926. 

The new company had an uphill 
fight. Ford and General Motors were 
already giants, dominating the industry. 
In the face of this strong competition, 
Chrysler built the dream car of the 
three engineering musketeers, Fred M. 
Zeder, Owen Skelton and Carl Breer, so 
called because they always worked to- 
gether, and still do. The young firm pi- 
oneered many of the engineering ad- 
vances that are standard today, includ- 
ing high compression engines and 
four-wheel hydraulic brakes. 

Chrysler won its place in the Big 
Three through engineering and manv- 
facturing ability. To this day top 
Chrysler men seem to reflect that early 
struggle of competition. They are in- 
tensely competitive, skeptical men who 
peer underneath statements accepted 
readily by others. 

Many in the industry say that you 
will usually find Chrysler men on the 
opposition in any given argument. They 
are always asking questions. 

Part of this can probably be traced 
to Keller’s principle of tending to the 
major problems of his own business, 
keeping quiet about what you are doing 
until you are ready to spring it, and 
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dlways looking at things with a ques- 
tioning mind. Chrysler men don’t mix 
too much with their competitors. Top 
executives usually have lunch together 
in the executive dining room in the 
administration building in Highland 
Park, a Detroit suburb. 

As a result of this, some people in 
the industry get the idea that Chrysler 
men are unfriendlly, although we've 
talked to men in high and low positions 
at Chrysler who say it is one of the 
most friendly places in which to work; 
and when you get to know them they 
are very friendly. There are some in the 
industry who say that Chrysler isn’t 
sales-minded, and yet Chrysler sold its 
cars into the Big Three after starting 
from scratch against great competitive 
odds. 

Keller and Chrysler men take noth- 
ing for granted. Just after the war 
several auto companies announced 
huge expansion plans. Chrysler an- 
nounced nothing. When asked about it, 
Keller said: 

“We are always prepared for expan- 
sion, but we never plunge. Enlarge- 
ment of a business comes through 
steady and natural growth.” 

Many dramatic stories might be writ- 
ten about Chrysler’s engineering and 
research laboratories, about its Institute 
of Engineering, or human _ interest 
stories about its “library of tools” from 
which sons of employees may borrow 
tools as do books at ordinary 
libraries; but Chrysler doesn’t encour- 
age the writing of such stories. It 
doesn’t talk much about what it is 
doing, it just goes ahead and does 
things. As Keller says, Chrysler swims 
with the currents as it finds them. 

Nor does Keller talk about the sales 
battle to come. 

“Experiences,” he says, “are always 
different. You can’t fight a war on the 
basis of the last one. People get pretty 
wise through experiences, and they are 
sure they won’t make the same mis- 
takes again. But it’s always the un- 
expected that throws them off. 

In the final analysis, Keller is more 
of a doer than a talker, although he can 
talk well. He’s a keen student of men 
and what they say. For instance, in 
these times when people seem to be 
pulling every which way except to- 
gether, he points out: 

“It seems that every time I pick up 
a paper I see the word ‘fight’ all over it. 
‘City Fights This,’ “Whosit Fights That.’ 
That approach conditions people to be 
in the mood for fighting. Actually, in 
most cases, there isn’t a fight at all.” 

Keller believes that it is “progressive 
experimentation,” and that’s what he 
would call it. 

And it’s by 


essive experimenta- 
tion that we get 


ad, he says. 
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Life Insurance Companies 


Itch to Aid the Public 








This is another in a series of articles factually reporting how 
corporations, unions, utilities, service industries, etc., actually 
meet the inquiries and real or imagined injuries of a mere 
member of the “public.” These reports show public relations 
as practiced, not preached. In every case the reporter has 
represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a typical 
question—or “gripe.” The treatment he receives factually rep- 
resents “relations with the public” as practiced by those 
concerned. 








No DOUBT ABOUT IT: THE LIFE INSURANCE companies have a way with the 
public. When the presidents of 18 of them, throughout the country, received 
a request for advice from what appeared to be a not-too-bright member of 
the public, nine promptly buzzed their secretaries and rattled off a page or so 
of fatherly instruction. 

The original letter was written by a Fores reporter, pretending to be a 
40-year-old private citizen with a 20-year endowment policy for $8,000, not, 
however, with the company whose advice was being asked. The question: 
Since life insurance is only a form of saving, wouldn't it be more. profitable to 
put money regularly into a savings account rather than use it to pay life 
insurance premiums? 

In all, nine presidents, three vice-presidents, and three minor executives 
came through with replies—in less than 10 days. After a lapse of four weeks 
a brief note limped in from giant Equitable Life in New York, and, a week 
later, a page letter from Pacific Mutual in Los Angeles. As we go to press 
the only company not heard from is California & Western States. 

Almost without exception the replies were cordial and friendly, the writers 
expressing themselves as flattered, intrigued by the question, or genuinely 
pleased to be of service. Not only were their answers prompt and courteous, 
but their length indicated that the writers were trying to be helpful, even 
though most admitted at the start that full advice could not be given with- 
out full information. 

As could be expected, the insurance executives did not agree that a savings 
account is better than life insurance. The most vociferous dissenter was 
President Charles E. Becker of Franklin Life. Said he: “My answer to the 
question you propound is a lusty ‘no.’ The advice you have been given is 
neither sound nor logical. . . . Perhaps one individual out of 100,000 might 
systematically follow the program suggested. . . .” 

In almost all the letters this same point was brought up: that it is extremely 
difficult for the ordinary person to set up a regular savings program without 
the benefit of life insurance. Also emphasized was the fact that life insurance 
provides protection as well as savings. 

In addition to these stock answers, several executives went out of their 
way to think up other ideas which might prove helpful. Harold J. Cummings, 
president of the Minnesota Mutual, voiced the opinions of several in sug- 
gesting that “instead of considering reduction in the amount of insurance, you 
consider changing to a lower premium plan, keeping the amount of protection 
and reducing the investment element of your contract.” 

Ernest E. Hopkins of the National Life Insurance Co. open-mindedly sug- 
gested that, in addition to consulting a trained insurance underwriter, the 
writer “might consult some responsible banker to be sure you have a fut 
picture of your own problems.” Robert E. Henley (Continvep on PacE 41) 
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Movies for Morale 








Reporting an industry trend to “go Hollywood,” FORBES Labor Editor points 
up the role of industrial films as four-star features for building morale 








by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THE ANCIENT CHINESE proverb, “A 
icture is worth a thousand words,” is 
Finally catching up with modern man- 
agement. Motion pictures as an indus- 
trial relations tool are hitting the big 
time. Till now, most industrial movies 
have been training films, dealing with 
technical phases of job operations. In 
these, audience appeal is limited to the 
technician or the apprentice who, for 
the sake of his job, is expected to sit 
through a reel on “The Principles of 
Dry Friction,” for example, without 
dozing off. But there’s a newer trend 
aborning—one on which industry will 
spend over $25,000,000 this year alone. 
That trend is movies which build a 
worker's morale, make him proud of his 
job, help him feel that he’s not just 
another cog in a soulless corporation. 

One large company has just tagged 
$21,000 to its advertising budget for a 
color film explaining the “Annual Re- 
port to Employees.” Another outfit, an 
oil company, showed an employee 
movie over the local television outlet, 
so stockholders, townfolk and employee 
families could see “what's cookin’” at 
the company. 

The newer types of industrial movies 
that are playing to capacity factory and 
white-collar audiences cover a variety 
of subjects. General Motors, one of the 
pioneers in movie-making for em- 
ployees, has had a Jam Handy com- 
pany film produced on foremen unions, 
which shows that some companies are 
not afraid to tackle the controversial. 
Another GM _ picture, “The Easier 
Way,” is typi 
industrial motion pictures. It deals with 
the subject of time and motion study. 
But instead of doing a_ technical 
polemic on watches and engineers, 
the film tells a human tale, with a man, 
his wife and a couple of friends at 
dinner as the main cast of characters. 


of the new school in ° 


Suggestion systems are another sub- 
ject that lends itself to the movie ap- 
proach. Here, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey leads the field with a very funny 
animated cartoon called “Coin Your 
Ideas.” Standard Oil has an ambitious 
program ahead in the movie field. For 
example, it is talking abou: a newsreel 
circuit which would distribute motion 
pictures on company activities within a 
few days after they take place. 

There's one phase of SONJ’s pro- 
gram that merits special attention: 
lunch-hour movies. In its New York 
office headquarters, the company runs 
movies every Thursday from 12 to two. 
Employees, after lunch, can go down to 
the recreation room and see a half-hour 
of news events, sportreels, perhaps a 
comedy. 

Motion pictures can play an im- 
portant role in the induction process of 
new workers, too. Procter ak Gamble, 
for example, shows a color film about 
the company, its history, its operations, 
and its employees to all newcomers. 
Produced by Films For Industry, Inc., 
it’s so filled with human appeal that a 
group of new employees recently burst 
into applause after they saw the pro- 
duction. The P-G film is also used 
effectively as a recruiting aid, it being 
shown in local high schools, audi- 
toriums and clubs. 

There's really no limit as to the sub- 
ject matter that could be effectively 
covered via films. AT&T, a long-time 
advocate of morale-building movies, 
tackled the job of imbuing workers who 
have repetitive tasks with the feeling 
that they are an important part of the 
company’s service to the public. In this 
picture, produced by the Pathescope 
Co., no punches are pulled. There’s no 
attempt to cover the fact that girls who 
sort toll tickets all day long have a 
monotonous job. But it does show these 
young women that: (1) there are 
chances for advancement, (2) there are 
other monotonous jobs around, (3) 
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their work is an integral part of a whole 
industrial operation. The sheer honesty 
with which these ideas are presented 
brings the story home with dramatic 
impact. 

There are dozens of other companies 
that are traveling a similar road of 
morale-building through motion pic- 
tures. And the number is increasing, 
with many smaller companies now also 
beginning to take the film strip as a 
way of improving labor relations. One 
stumbling block to wider use of indus- 
trial films is the impression that they're 
far too costly for the average-sized firm. 
It’s true that movie costs run into the 
thousands. A 20-minute film, for ex- 
ample, will cost between $26,000 and 
$30,000 to produce. 

At first blush this may sound pro- 
hibitive. But consider the lesen of a 
single motion picture. Procter and 
Gamble, which uses films for induction 
and recruiting purposes, figures that it 
can use the same picture for about 10 
years. Allocating the costs, they esti- 
mate that the company spends between 
$2,600 and $3,000 a year to get new 
workers started off on the right foot 
through a single movie which tells them 
all about the place they will work in 
and the people they will work with. 
Suapened ith the costs of pamphlets, 
brochures, added people in the per- 
sonnel department to conduct induc- 
tions, etc., it’s easy to see that the cost 
is not prohibitive. 

Companies which cannot afford to 
make their own pictures need not des- 
pair. There are hundreds of movies 
which can be rented at slight cost, or 
often no cost. A government catalogue, 
“Guide to U. S. Government Motion 
Pictures,” which can be obtained from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office 
for 40¢, contains a raft of good movie 
material for employees. Another source 
is the Educational Film Guide, pub- 
lished by H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni 
versity Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 
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“Why My Business Folded” 


by EUGENE J. BENGE 


FoR YEARS I HAD WANTED my own busi- 
ness. 1 wanted to be my own boss, and 
to be free of restraints (that’s how I 
thought of it, anyway). So, in 1939, 
aided by the whim of a Chicago tycoon 
famed for firing his lieutenants, I mad 

the plunge. 

Trained as a personnel manager, I 
hung out my shingle as a personnel 
consultant. During the day I worked 
with company personnel problems; 
nights and week-ends I handled office 
detail, advertising, publicity. Over that 
first year I gave 80 talks to business 
groups, wrote two books and a half- 
dozen magazine articles. My wife 
worked at my side with research, proof- 
reading, criticism. 

The business prospered. We rented 
office space, inlined un several sound 
slide films, used two-color back-cover 
ads in several magazines. By 1943 we 
had 17 staff men and four girls in the 
office. I found myself training and plan- 
ing to Massachusetts, Florida, Texas, 
California, Washington—sometimes cov- 
ering them all within a two months’ 
span. 

But the research, the writing, the 
a, had to go on. Our home life 
changed; our house became a veritable 
writing factory. My wife and I ladled 
out energy and time in prodigious 
amounts. In 1943 I took her into part- 
nership with me, in recognition of her 
sacrifices and contributions. That year 
our partnership netted more than was 
paid the presidents of most of the cor- 
porations we served. But we were too 
busy with the treadmill to spend it, to 
raise our standard of living. 

At that point of our story the vil- 
lain enters, dressed as the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. “Ha, ha,” he snarls, 
‘Til stop all this initiative. I'll make 
things miserable for this employer.” 

And he did. I still shudder at ‘his 
demand for $18,000 (which later 
events proved wasn’t due at all). Pay- 
ments, overpayments, refunds, (try and 
get em) gave us the jitters for several 
years, 

Then the audit! Family pantie 
were suspect; we were a fami - 
nership. So . . . The audit screened 
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There's little that’s new about most success stories. Failures, on the 
other hand, are by their nature seldom publicized. Under normal circum- 
stances, several thousand business enterprises every year “fold up their 
tents, like the Arabs, and as silently steal away.” The reasons for their 
vanishing from our economy are not only keenly interesting; they are 
also of substantial constructive value to going concerns which themselves 
are either just making ends meet or struggling along on the brink of 


bankruptcy. 


With the co-operation of several representative business men who, 


for one reason or another, have been forced to “shut up 
Forses here presents the first in a series of articles 


veiped mae 


other free enterprisers to avoid the pitfalls lying in wait for the man who 


runs his own business. 








over a full year, calling for canceled 
checks, bank statements, invoices, re- 
construction of dim memories, time, 
time, and still more time. Finally it 
dragged to its relentless and obvious 
end: the partnership was invalid— 
—cough up thousands of dollars to the 
Collector. 

Enter our hero, the tax lawyer. He 
reviews the facts, announces that it’s 
the best case he has ever had to de- 
fend, states he would carry it to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals if necessary. 
More hours upon hours while we give 
him the needed information—while we 
prepare a brief from which he can pre- 
pare a brief. He appeals the examin- 
ers decision to a conferee, conferee 
listens to the facts for an hour or so, 
ceclares the partnership valid. We pay 
the lawyer $3,600. 

So we won the battle—but I’m afraid 
we lost the war. For over the period 
when we should have been getting new 
clients, servicing the old ones, our busi- 
ness had slipped bady. We were faced 
once more with the expenditure of 
prodigious time and energy to recap- 
ture the ground we had lost. My wife 
and I discussed the situation quite dis- 
passionately and concluded that life 
was too short to do it all over again. 
The money we hadn't been able to 
spend because we were too busy run- 
ning a business was lying temptingl 
idle in various banks. Wh sor: : . 3 

So—we're closing up shop. We're 
sagen . We're putting out of jobs 21 

e individuals who had looked to us 
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for income, security, leadership. We're 
closing three branch offices. There will 
be many repercussions in the families 
of our staff members. A daughter must 
quit college, a family must move to 
another city, savings are being de- 
pleted, one man is bordering on a ner- 
vous breakdown. 

My wife and I are inconsequential 
pawns on a large checkerboard. We are 
unscathed, save as we have suffered a 
severe deflation of that vital social 
yeast, initiative. As I review this situa- 
tion, contemplatively, objectively, it 
does not seem to me that the best in- 
terests of America have been served by 
a tax system which: 

1. Imposed such large taxes that we 
first threw aside expansion plans, next 
suffered an obvious repression of initia- 
~~ and finally gave up the business it- 
self. 

2. Demanded so much time and 
energy that we had to neglect our busi- 
ness, the very source of the tax. 

3. Removed a service of specialized 
counsel needed in vital employer-em- 
ployee relationships. 

4. Resulted in the unemployment of 
21 persons, many of them over 45 
years of age. 

If the American worker doesn’t want 
to become a serf to a socialized state, 
he will do well to demand a sufficient 
easement of income tax pressures so 
that entrepreneurs will be spurred to 
enterprise, so that investors will be will- 
ing to invest, so.that leaders will be 
moved to lead. 
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...in Electrical Contracting 








Highlighting a field with a big profit potential. Vital assets: $5,000 capital, 
adequate knowledge of cost accounting, plenty of know-how 








by THE EDITORS 


SUCCESS IN ELECTRICAL contracting de- 
pends mainly on ability to do the job 
and to estimate costs accurately. There 
is no lack of demand. Rural electrifica- 
tion alone will create an enormous de- 
mand for new construction and instal- 
lation of appliances. More than 60% of 
the nation’s farms have already been 
electrified, compared with 10% 12 years 
ago. There are also new electric serv- 
ices, such .as air-conditioning, electric 
heating, locker plants, electronic de- 
vices, television, etc. And millions of 
new homes and commercial buildings 
will require additional installations. 

What’s needed to succeed in this 
field? There are many lines of contract- 
ing work: residential wiring, commer- 
cial wiring, wiring of office buildings 
and hotels, air-conditioning, repair 
work, etc. Some contractors have facili- 
ties to handle all these lines; others 
specialize in only one or two. 

Of primary importance is training. In 
some localities local laws covering elec- 
trical work are so loose that an un- 
trained man, equipped only with a 
screw driver, can legally bid for jobs as 
an electrical contractor. But it takes 
more than commonsense to run this 
business. Failure lurks around the 
corner for the newcomer without train- 
ing, or at least without competent 
associates. 

Most localities require a rigid exami- 
nation before a board of - electrical 
examiners before you can embark on 
your own. A license, too, is necessary. 
This is a protection to the efficient con- 
tractor because it screens out the jack- 
leg competition. Practically every- 

, large contract work — wiring, 
certain installations, etc.—has to be 
able to pass city or county inspection. 

There are two ways to get training. 
The first is a four-year college course in 
electrical engineering, before starting as 


an apprentice. The other is to get a job 
for awhile with some established con- 
tractor. 

Then comes capital. If you can raise 
enough capital you might safely set up 
in business without much training by 
buying a partnership with an experi- 
enced contractor, or starting such a 
business entirely on your own by em- 
pioying well-trained men who can fur- 
nish the know-how. Some men quickly 
qualify for a small set-up in only one or 
two specialized lines, such as radio 
repairing, small residential wiring, etc., 
and work these lines from their own 
basements or small shops. 

For a minimum start as a general 
electrical contractor you will need 
$5,000, in addition to a good back- 
ground of experience. Some $2,500 of 
this will go to set up an office, buy a 
typewriter, minimum office furniture, 
about $250 worth of repair shop equip- 
ment, a truck, and to employ an office 

irl and an apprentice. The other 
2,500 will give you the ready cash 
you'll need. Most of your supplies and 
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fixtures will be bought on credit for 
each job as you handle it, the dealer 
being paid when the job is completed. 

Until business builds up, the begin- 
ning contractor, in addition to securing 
contracts, will be his own electrician, 
handling each job personally with his 
~— When you're able to em- 
ploy 10 men or so you can hire a fore- 
man and devote your entire time to 
soliciting contracts. Your overhead will 
run around 124% of gross volume. This 
includes office workers and other non- 
productive employees. Wages of elec- 
tricians, employed by the hour, are 
charged to the job on which they work. 

In bidding on a job the two main 
costs to figure are the number of man- 
hours of labor and the amount of ma- 
terial. To these must be added any- 
where from 20 to 40% or more for over- 
head and profit. You should figure a net 
overall profit of at least 10%. 

Good bookkeeping is also essential. 
You have to keep an accurate account 
of all materials sent out on each job, 
vnused material sent back to stock- 
room, time of workmen, etc. And don’t 
forget to carry liability insurance on 
workers. 

Where are you going to set up busi- 
ness? If, in checking a town or city, 
you find much of the difficult construc- 
tion work is given to out-of-town firms, 
it should be a good place for an enter- 
prising on-the-spot contractor. If the 
locality is in a section where a big 
a development has been started it 

as another point in its favor. 

Another important factor to check is 
the kind of local laws and regulations 
covering contractors. 

Information about opportunities in 
this field may be secured from public 
power officials, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Washington, city oF 
county electrical inspectors, established 
contractors, trade magazines, and Oc- 
cupational Outlook Division of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Discover That eae 


ae 


WITH THE 


FEDERAL 


IH WING 


Before you ride a block on Federal AIR WINGS 
you'll be amazed at the sensational improvement 
in riding comfort! 

That’s because the amazing new AIR WING Tire 
is especially designed to carry more air at lower 
pressure .. . to give your present car “Feather- 
Soft” riding comfort you wouldn’t believe possible! 
They’re easier steering, faster stopping tires, too 

.. and give you longer, safer mileage than ever! 















Tires of this same advanced design are fea- 
tured on the latest model cars. But you don’t have 
to wait... you don’t have to buy a new car! You 
get this sensational improvement in riding comfort 
all for the price of a new set of tires! 


Drive in to your Tydol Flying -A- Dealer to see 
this amazing new-type tire today ...and ask for a 
free ““Feather-Soft” Demonstration Ride! 


PUT AIR WINGS ON YOUR CAR! 


Youll Vacover: 


1, “FEATHER-SOFT” RIDING COMFORT 
2. EASIER STEERING AND DRIVING 
3. LONGER MILEAGE THAN EVER! 
4. QUICK STOPS 
5. COOLER, SAFER RUNNING! 









FEDERAL AIR WING TIRES 
ARE SOLD ONLY WHERE 
YOU SEE THIS 
FAMOUS SIGN 





TIDE WATER 


a co Se we 
Oil ViPAN 
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N E W I 


D E A S 


.. . In Kitchen Gadgets, Labor 


Relations, Fire Prevention 


SMOKERS’ DELIGHT 


Smoking while driving is made easier 
by this device. Called Pres-a-lite, it de- 
livers a lighted cigarette at a single op- 
eration. A mere press on a lever causes 
the cigarette to fall into a trough where 
it is brought in 3- to 4-second contact 
with a glowing filament before being 





— up by the smoker. Contrivance 
olds 23 cigarettes, fits on either side 
of steering post, and its use involves no 
interruption in driving. 

(Pres-a-Lite Sales Corp., Dept. 1, 79 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.) 


TALKING CHECKS? 


Potential weapon in the fight against 
check forgers may be the “talking 
check”—with sound tracks that will re- 
produce authenticating words or sounds 
if check is genuine, or will shout 
“Forger!” if fraudulent or altered. While 
initial research shows this development 
to be practicable, there are still a great 
many details to be worked out before 
it can be made commercially applicable. 

(The Todd Co., Inc., University and 
Thomas Sts., Rochester 3, N.Y.) 


PORTRAIT IN ALUMINUM 


You can now prove who you are be- 
yond a doubt! Featherweight aluminum 
cards carrying all important identifyin 
data—including the bearer’s damsel 
and signature—make positive identifica- 
tion easy. Space is also provided for the 
usual complete physical description, 
plus social security and group hospitali- 
zation numbers, home and business ad- 
dresses and telephones, blood type, 
etc. All data are permanently etched 
into the metal. Uses: when cashing 


checks, money orders, establishing 
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credit and in emergencies. Added fea- 
ture: The surface is specially processed 
to prevent tampering. 

Universal Identification Service, 
5003 V St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C.) 


COLOR FOR CRAFTSMEN 


; 

Interestingly different decorative 
color medium is Dek-All, for use on 
glass, metal, china, porcelain and sim- 
ilar hard surfaces. It comes in a vari 
of bright, smooth-flowing colors that 
are easy to use and durable to washi 
and handling. Craft workers might 
in it many possibilities in the decora- 
tion of pottery, trays, mirrors, etc. 

(The American Crayon Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio.) 


FREE LUNCH 


The free lunch has returned, but ina 
novel form. It’s now being served by 
industry as a prize to contestants who 
demonstrate their skill in a quiz-at- 
lunch pastime named Qunch. Played in 
plant cafeterias every week, employees 
are asked questions about their com- 
pany, its products, its history and its 
personalities. Recently copyrighted, but 
available to other companies, it's an 
ideal method for promoting better 
labor relations. 

(General Aniline & Film Corp., 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y.) 


3-in-1 UTENSIL 


Here’s a useful, durable kitchen gad- 
get that serves the three-fold purpose 
of shaker, squeezer and strainer. Handy 
for making milk shakes, eggnogs and 
assorted mixed drinks, it’s made from a 
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or cold. 
(Kerel Products, 3049 Third Ave., 


Bronx 56, N.Y.) 


gust substance extremely resistant to 


* “TRAVELGRIL” 


Outdoor entertaining is made easy 
with this stainless steel charcoal grill. 
Compact as a hat-box, it makes an ideal 
fireplace for campers, hikers and pic- 





nickers who want to travel light yet 
have the convenience of an efficient 
and broiler. 
(Torngren Stainless Steel Products, 
Inc., 236 Pearl St., Somerville, Mass.) 


HOME FIRE DETECTOR 


Innovation in fire protection is the 
i | Fire Tattler, an alarm system ae 
$ = complete coverage for a good-size 
home. Installation is simple—it’s hung 
4 in any room like an electric clock and 
t plugged into the nearest 110-volt 
y 

r 


e“_ 


socket. Insulated wire connects alarm 
to eight fire detectors mounted in loca- 
tions where fire danger exists. Before 
) heat reaches 170 degrees F., detector 
breaks circuit to sound alarm horn. 

(Ingersoll & Co., 502 N. Prior St., 
St. Paul 4, Minn.) 


SALES RESEARCH AID 


Supplementing his laboratory and 
research programs, one manufac- 
turer has devised a “short run” plastic 
products tool for sample runs of 100 to 
5,000 units. Using temporary soft steel 
mold, and what is described as a “plant 
Within a plant,” the device is set up to 
Produce small lots to test the market for 
Rew products. 
» (F. J. Kirk Molding Co., Clinton, 
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‘San Jose, California 
























PAAR RISD MY CAMS AREY I TES NY AL LE CIOL 


From all over the country, letters have reached us, entirely un- 
solicited, from grateful smokers who report that in PHILIP MORRIS 1 


they enjoy.a milder smoke, a cleaner, fresher smoke than they've 
ever known before! 





Yes, if you’re tired of CIGARETTE HANGOVER—that stale, smoked- 
out taste in your mouth—that dry, tight feeling in your throat — 
CALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS, and remember . . . 


Of all leading cigarettes, PHILIP MORRIS—and only 
PHILIP MORRIS — is recognized by eminent nose and 
throat specialists as definitely less irritating. 


NO OTHER CIGARETTE CAN MAKE THAT STATEMENT! 


eau PHILIP MORRIS 


. *Unedlicived letters on file, 


Youll be glad TOMORROW you smoked Pritie Morkis TODAY ! 
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General Foods presents to its stockholders 


FRANCES BARTON is a friendly, symbolic personality who will 
henceforth represent to the consuming public the knowledge, 
experience, and spirit of helpfulness in the General Foods Con- 
sumer Service Department. 

By identifying the many consumer services of General Foods 
with this personality, we hope to build an asset of ever-increasing 
value. 


General Foods Corporation 
250 Park Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 
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has dropped to 14 from the,high level of 

34 shown on the June 1 map. The number 

° “a - in’ which business has been falling off for 

B at least a month has risen to 12 from the 
usiness Conditions previous four. Although the current maps 

are not as good as those for May 15 and 


} , June 1, they still reflect a very healthy sit- 
These maps depiet business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on _ ation. Eight of the 14 advancing areas 


the basis of economic unity, each representing a region in which condi- are holdovers from last issue and none of 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are _ the poor areas carried over. The period is 
calculated for the separate areas. 


THE NUMBER OF AREAS 1n which business 
Forbes Maps of has been improving for at least one month 


one of consolidation of the gains made in 
the past two months, with some shifting 
in individual cities. There is some concen- 
tration of the advancing areas in New 
England and the Midwest, with most of 
the poor areas in the Southwest, reflecting 
poor crop conditions. 

The 10 cities showing the greatest gain 
over this same period in 1947 include six 
carryovers from June 1. Tulsa and Hous- 
ton still lead the list, but Houston’s per- 
centage gain has been sliding slightly. De- 
troit, one of the old leaders, has now re- 
appeared. 

The zone general activity indicators also 
show a mixed movement, both from the 
situation one month ago and two weeks 
ago. Business in New England and the 
Midwest shows an improvement (more 
than double May 15), while there have 
been sizable drops in the Middle Atlantic 
and North Central areas. The remaining 
areas do not indicate any startling amount 


$ CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE ° in either di ion. 
iN —— CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER) of change in either direction 




















CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (| MONTH OR LONGER). 


—_ NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY NEW ENGLAND 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 
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BUILUING 








Since the Egyptians used bronze doors in 
building the temple of Karnak, copper has 
been widely used in all types of construc- 
tion ... from the modest home to the mod- 
ern skyscraper. 

It is first choice for metal exposed to the 
elements—such as roofs, flashings, gutters, 
downspouts. The best hardware is made of 
solid brass . . . while architectural bronze 
has always been a favorite metal for artistic 
expression. The reasons are easy to under- 


stand: Copper and its alloys cannot rust, 
are easy to fabricate and can be depended 
on for many years of economical service. 
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COPPER 








Copper and brass also serve modern , 
plumbing in many ways . . . they are the , 
standard metals for hot and cold water 
lines, fittings and fixtures. 

Copper wiring delivers light and power 
... and just as copper lightning rods protect 
your home, bronze wire screening protects 
your health. 

Anaconda, through its fabricating Sub- 
sidiaries, The American Brass Company 
and Anaconda Wire and Cable Company, 
is an important supplier of copper and 
copper alloys so essential to long-lasting 
construction. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 


CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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SEPH D. GOODMAN . 


HARRY D. COMER . 


JOSEPH MINDELL . 


com f Htnance 


Ww. C. HANSON 





Amend Taft-Hartley Law, Or— 


The writer, President of the Investors League, in- 
vited to testify before the Joint Committee on Labor- 
Management Relations, in Washington, made a plea 
that amendments to the Taft-Hartley Law were neces- 
sary to encourage resumption of adequate investment 
in industry by millions of ordinary savers. Extracts: 


I first desire to thank you most appreciatively for 
inviting me here to present views of the investor who, 
not without truth, has been called “the forgotten 
man,” and who until recently received no invitations 
to appear before Congressional Committees, notwith- 
standing that the preservation of our free enterprise 
system is absolutely dependent upon inducing mil- 
lions of thrifty individuals and families to resume in- 
vesting their savings in employment-providing enter- 
prises. Unless this can be achieved, the American 
Way of Life must perish, must give way to State 
Socialism—or some other non-American “ism.” 

Euclid laid down the axiom: “The whole is greater 
than any part.” 

You i iinecienntite your recent predecessors 
—have pitiably failed to enact legislation to prevent 
the whole of the American people being pushed 
around, kicked around, by certain parts, notoriously 
labor union leaders. 

We, the people, demand that you enact effective 
remedial legislation. 

It can be done. 

Recall what happened earlier this century: High 
Finance and Big Business contrived to exercise dom- 
inating influence over the Federal Government. They 
rode so roughshod over the masses of ordinary citi- 


© zens—including wage earners—that rebellion brewed 


and erupted. “Wall Street” was unhorsed. President 
Theodore Roosevelt became our national hero. 

Quite as arrogant and arbitrary as High Finance 
and Big Business ever were, today are certain labor 
leaders. No financial nabob ever equalled John L. 
Lewis, for example, in defying the United States 
Government. 

That the majority of American voters have had 
enough of bullying by power-intoxicated union bosses, 
and that they have become imperatively insistent 
upon legislation to end this flagrant evil, was revealed 
by the results of the last Congressional election. 

Americans are patient, docile, long-suffering. 

But they won't forever submit supinely to un- 
American bossing and bullying, to being stripped of 
their Constitutional rights. 

It is up to you legislators we have elected to the 
Congress to devise—painstakingly, calmly, prayerfully 
—corrective legislation. 

I profoundly realize that the task will call for the 
wisdom of many Solons, even Solomons, especially 
since I am haunted by qualms over how far compul- 
sory arbitration is compatible with the freedom oo 
anteed every citizen by our Constitution. 
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Yet may it be that we have reached the stage in 
civilization when we must reorient all past concep- 
tions concerning “sovereign rights,” the “sovereign 
rights” not only of individuals or groups of individuals 
but of whole “sovereign nations”? 

From almost the dawn of civilization we have had 
courts to settle disputes, disputes between individuals, 
between organizations, between citizens and their 
governments. All such decisions have been binding. 

Should labor unions be exempted from accepting 
decrees of properly-constituted arbitrators, judges, 
labor courts? 

Certainly, labor unions too often have rejected the 
findings of bodies deputed by Government to draw 
up terms of settlement. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt actually aided and 
abetted unionized railway workers in flouting the find- 
ings of one such governmentally- sponsored body— 
with the result that gues wage concessions were 
conceded. 


AMENDMENTS NEEDED 


This hearing is proof that the Labor Management 
Relations Act has not operated entirely satisfactorily, 
that the need for considering amendments is recog- 
nized as urgent. 

May I take the liberty, anent the ruling of the 
National Labor Relations Board that Inland Steel 
Co. must bargain with the CIO Steelworkers Union 
on pensions, of submitting this statement by one of 
my Investors League associates, with which I agree: 

“The Investors League opposes this ruling. We be- 
lieve it to be unsound economically. If pension plans 
are to have the stability necessary to gain the re- 
spect of workers, they must be conceived only after 
many months of careful study, and they must be 
designed to meet requirements for a long term of 
years, whereas contracts between management and 
labor, which deal primarily with wages and working 
conditions, are usually on a year-to-year basis. 

“The Investors League opposes the ruling also on 
the basis that it would not work well in actual prac- 
tice. The managements of some of our larger cor- 
porations must deal with dozens of different unions, 
and it obviously would be impossible to work out 
pension agreements which would be acceptable to all 
of them. Yet pensions plans must be uniform if they 
are to receive the approval of the Internal Revenue 
Department for tax purposes. 

“If corporate managements find, as is likely, that 
the ruling has the effect of tying their hands, they 
will make every effort to avoid the adoption of pen- 
sion plans entirely.” 


Anti-trust legislation rigidly forbids corporations to 
act jointly, collectively, in restraint of trade. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 
















Save 
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ly Safety 
Vy In Washington, D.C. 











© MATTER where you live, you 
N can open a savings account by 
mail in this sound Washington 
institution. Savings insured up to 
$5,000 by the Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corporation—sub- 
stantial dividends paid every six 
months . . . 3% dividends paid 
last year. 

Write Dept. F for complete infor- 
mation on Interstate’s convenient 
“Saving by Mail Service,’”’ available 
*. to anyone in the United States. 
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BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


A SAVINGS INSTITUTION / 


Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
Directly across from the U. S. Treasury 

















Pre-publication Offer 
Ready 5O@ New 128-pg. 


Early July Folio 


CYCLI-GRAPEHS 


with 12 year coverage of Earnings, 
Dividends and Price Ranges through 
June 30 

This interim print- 
ing of CYCLI- 
GRAPHS contains 
individual charts of 
the 500 largest and 
most active listed 
stocks. They por- 
tray the cyclical 
swings for the en- 
tire prewar, war- 
time and postwar 
period since 1936. 


Pre-Publication Offer: Send $3 before 
July 6 for Folio FM-615 (thereafter $4). 
Securities Research Corporation 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on July 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on June 4, 1948. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINQEMAN 


Treasurer 








183rd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








May 27, 1948 





Stock Trading f 





by JOSEPH MINDELL 


GUIDE POSTS TO WALL ST. 


The Financial Background 


THE LOW PRICES AT WHICH stocks have 
been selling in relation to their earnings 
during the past year and a half has 
been perplexing to the financial com- 
munity and a subject of much comment 
by financial analysts, other commenta- 
tors. Various reasons have been sug- 
gested. 

One popular theory is that the high 
earnings are temporary and that the 
relatively low stock prices discount a 
future business recession. 

Another theory has been that inves- 
tor psychology has been depressed be- 
cause of the tense international situa- 
tion. 

A third explanation has been that 
taxes and the high cost of living have 
so deprived potential investors of their 
savings that they no longer have funds 
to buy stocks. 

All of these theories sound plausible 
and may actually constitute a partial 
explanation of the causes for the low 
price-earnings relationships. However, 
there are some inconsistencies in the 
reasoning, and several important facts 
are left unexplained. 

For example, if the September, 1946, 
slump in stock prices was forecasting a 
coming business recession, why didn’t 
the market retrace its decline when the 
Marshall Plan was announced in June, 
1947? 

Shortly after that announcement it 
became more or less obvious that the 
business recession was averted or con- 
siderably delayed, and that the slump 
in stocks, if it had occurred in anticipa- 
tion of such a development, had been 
a mistake. 

Also, it can be pointed out that the 
tense international situation which was 
formerly given as a reason for low stock 
prices has more recently been given as 
the reason for rising prices, since it 
guarantees a rearmament program 
which may help to prevent a business 
recession. 


It is extremely important to know — 


the true causes of market movements. 
If the true causes of the bear market 
could be known, then it should be pos- 
sible to determine when they are re- 
moved and when the new bull market 
begins. Otherwise, it is not possible to 
make more than a mere stab in the dark 
about the basic trend. 


$2 


One of the most persuasive and well. 
documented explanations of the pro- 
longed low price-earnings ratios was 
made in a comprehensive private stud 
by J. Eugene Banks, which deals wi 
factors determining the longer-term 
trend of stock prices. 

Mr. Banks’ reasoning runs somewhat 
as follows: Everyone knows that corpo- 
rate earnings are a major determinant 
in the formation of stock prices. But 
every experienced investor also knows 
that the market will discount earnings 
at widely different rates from time to 
time. For example, during 1936 and 
part of 1937 the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average tended to fluctuate around a 
level of 15 times the annual rate of 
earnings of the stocks included in the 
average. Now the average is at a level 
which represents about 9-10 times eam- 
ings. During the late twenties this aver- 
age tended to sell at nearly 20 times 
earnings. 

Investor psychology undoubtedly has 
something to do with the rate at which 
earnings are discounted at any given 
time, but a much more important influ. 
ence appears to be what might be 
termed the financial background of the 
market. By financial background Mr. 
Banks means: simply the amount of 
funds available for the purchase of 
common stocks. If fewer funds are 
available for the purchase of stocks at 
any given time than there were twelve 
months previously, then, other things 
being equal, price-earnings ratios wi 
be smaller. Conversely, an improving 
financial background will tend to be re- 
flected in higher price-earnings ratios. 

Mr. Banks points out that changes in 
the financial background, or the quat- 
tity of funds available for investment, 
stem primarily from two sources: (a) 
changes in policy by the monetary av- 
thorities, i.e., the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; and (b) the de- 
mand for funds by business. 

As business activity increases and 
prices. rise, business concerns require 
more and more funds to finance larger 
inventories, enlarged accounts receiv- 
able, higher payrolls, and in some cases 
expanded facilities. 

There comes a time in the upward 
cycle when the excess reserves of many 
of the banks are exhausted, and in of- 
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YES—FORTUNES WILL BE MADE BUYING 


AT THE NEXT BARGAIN BOTTOM 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one neds to know abofit the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 


% 


morrow’’, 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 

investors from danger, wrote ‘“‘America To- 

called, ‘‘the 

nomic guide for the future’’, sent free to his 

personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules’’ 
for investors and traders. 


improve his way of life and distinguish 
himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it af- 
fords a direct way to affluence. Therefore, 
financial success being our objective, we 
make these letters more instructive by 
demonstrating the coordination between 
economics and the social trend. 

There is no place in the Philosophy of 
Prosperity for wishful thinking. We must 
first formulate our objective and then 
develop our plan according to funda- 
mental principles, the chief of which is 
a recognition of the inevitability of ac- 
tion and reaction. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the.largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 


most far-seeing eco- 





tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that holds 
the bag. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. See how few make a profit in the long run. Unfortu- 
nately, investors and traders are equally victims of psychological 
distortions. Following popular sentiment, they too often are 
forced to buy when they should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 
Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a point in our economy 
where our weekly findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It is our firm opinion that 
never before since 1929 has the investor been in such great 
peril. Yet, at the same time, he faces a life-time opportunity for 
individual fortune building through intelligent guidance. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned 
against a drastic decline. We advised conserving cash to buy 
at the long-term bargain bottom in the offing that promises 
to be the fortune-building opportunity of a lifetime. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the many letters of 
appreciation now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of profit prospects in special situations. While they await oppor- 
tunities they need instruction to protect them from the dangers 
of popular economic misconceptions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is the cornerstone of civilization. Actually, human 
progress springs from prosperity. Culture, science, education, and 
even religion follow in the wake of material well-being. They 
thrive only in a prosperous society. Further, we believe as this 
principle applies to society, it also applies to the individual. 

Therefore, the most important factor in the life of the 
individual, next to good health, must be his economic well being. 
With economic independence he can develop personality, 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune building until 
we appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. 
We might go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, 
human beings are prone to follow that way. That is why we 
earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest invest- 
ment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising economic statistics in the light 
of political and social trends. Without such guidance there is 
small hope for the individual in his quest for financial inde- 
pendence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for trading 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“Never before has boom signified so little in real prosperity 
and potential values. 

“We consider current strength the expression of mass irre- 
sponsibility, not seund appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment principles, can we build 
constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders, W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Mid-town consultation appointments $25. 
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SOUND MANAGEMENT 


should be your first * 
consideration where your 
FUNDS are concerned 


* 
In STANDARD FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
you pte sound management 
which assures the wise investment of 
your funds under the direction of 
these officers and directors. 
C. A. DYKSTRA -— Provost at University of 
California at Los Angeles 
GEO. M. EASON — Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON —Capzain, U.S. N. R. 
C. C. McKEE — i: " ment o 
hen Geyinasae 
M. PENN PHILLIPS — Land Developer 


DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON — Attorney, 
Loeb and Loeb 


E. BAILEY WEBB — Physician and Surgeon 


0 ( Current 
0 Dividend Rate 


Federal Insurance up to $5,000 on 
your savings. Send for Standard’s 
Save by Mail Plan” and financial 


statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 
WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 


Here I Come,” picturing 
“life” in California. 


Lo. MN Lam 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

















THE BOOK 


You Have Always Wanted 


It may be out-of-print and very scarce. You 
may think it unobtainable. Our service is 
devoted to securing hard-to-get books. Send 
eater list of ““Wants” today. DEL’S BOOK 


VICE, 1521 W. 68th St., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 











der to accommodate the demands of 
business for additional loans, they com- 
mence to sell their investments. 

This tends to depress bond prices 
and raise interest rates, increasing the 
difficulty of corporations in financing by 
means of the security market. 

If, in addition, the monetary authori- 
ties apply restrictive measures, the 
process is accentuated and business 
loans become more difficult to obtain. 

The largest companies and the best 
credit risks rarely have difficulty; but 
approximately 93% of the corporations 
in this country are capitalized at under 
$1,000,000. Most are closed corpora- 
tions and are owned by the officers and 
their families. During a period of ac- 
tive business and high prices many of 
these smaller business men are required 
by the banks to increase their equity 
in their firms in order to obtain addi- 
tional credit. This additional equity 
money is frequently provided by the 
sale of listed stocks and bonds. 

Mr. Banks points out that the evi- 
dence is rather conclusive that abnor- 
mally high price-earnings ratios corre- 
spond with periods when business is 
not pressed for funds, and sub-normal 
price-earnings ratios occur during pe- 
riods characterized by a working capi- 
tal squeeze. 

During the late twenties, when ab- 
normally high price-earnings ratios were 
prevalent, business was in possession of 
funds in excess of needs despite the 
high rate of activity. This is evidenced 
by the fact that many concerns lent 
money in the call loan market. In fact 
loans for the “account of others,” as 
they were called in the weekly Federal 
Reserve Member Bank statements, were 
so large that they were a source of 
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® Semi-Annual Forecast € 


The most comprehensive and profit pointing 
survey of its kind ever issued by this service 


% Sixteen pages of facts, figures, charts and predictions. A guide in buying 
and selling stocks for the next six months. Released for the first time this 
mid-year because of fast changing economic and political conditions. Ex- 
pert opinion on which stocks look more attractive than others, and which 
industry groups should make the major gains. 


* Another section will provide a complete list of low-priced stocks priced 
from 1 to 25 which we rate ‘‘above average” or higher. 
%* Trial subscription to this Personalized Service including Consultation 


Privilege, Review of Your List by Expert Consultants, Special Semi- 
Annual Forecast issue and Weekly Bulletins for six months. .. .$35.00 ( ) 


Mail this ad today with your name and address. Your 
Listing Form for Personal Review of your list will be put 
in the mail the day we receive your request. 
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grave concern to the monetary a ho 
ties who at the time were trying to cum 


the boom in stocks. 


On the other hand, the years 1940, P 


1941 and 1942 were a period of ab. 
normally low price-earnings ratios. This 
phenomenon was generally ascribed af 
the time to war psychology and the fear 
of taxes, but it was a period charag. 
terized by a working capital squeez 
for business. 

War orders began to pour in during 
the late Spring of 1940, greatly enlarg. 
ing working capital requirements. The 
extent of the demand for credit was 
evidenced by an expansion of nearly 
60% in business loans of the reporting 
member banks between Spring of 1940 
and Spring of 1942. 

However, in December, 1941, Con. 
gress passed legislation permitting the 
Army and the Navy to assist in the fi- 
nancing of the thousands of smaller war 
contractors who were contributing a 
necessary part to the armament pro 
gram. 

The financing of war contractors ona 
large scale began in early 1942 and 
was immediately reflected in a decline 
in demand for bank accommodations. 
Practically the same month that this 
occurred the stock market began its 
four-year rise. 


Congratulations 


William Balderston, executive vice- 
president of Philco Corp., elected pres- 
ident to succeed John Ballantyne, who 
was named chairman of the board. 

. F. Drake, formerly president, 
elected chairman of Gulf Oil Corp, 
succeeding W. L. Mellon who is retir- 
ing after 45 years. S. A. Swensrud be- 
comes president, and J. E. Nelson and 
H. A. Gidney executive vice-presidents. 

Forrest E. Richmond, elected vice 
president of Revere Copper & Brass. 

Herbert W. Ward, formerly vice 
president of Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R.R., elected president of the Illinois 
Terminal R.R. 

Fortune Peter Ryan, grandson of the 
founder, Thomas Fortune Ryan, elected 
a vice-president of Royal Typewriter 
Co. 

John C. McPherson, elected a vice 
president of International Business Ma 
chines Corp. 

Grenville R. Holden, vice-president 
of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc, 
elected a director of Thorn Electrical 
Industries, Ltd., of London. 

Raymond C. Cosgrove and Carl H. 
Kindl, elected executive vice-presidents 
of Avco Manufacturing Corp. 

J. C. Donnell 2d, elected to succeed 
his father, O. D. Donnell, as president 
of Ohio Oil Co. 

H. H. Pelver, elected a vice-presk 
dent of Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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aICAN YOU BUY AT THE BOTTOM and SELL AT THE TOP? 


FOLLOW THE SENSITIVE INDEX FOR MORE ACCURATE MARKET INTERPRETATION 


THE SENSITIVE INDEX © 
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is Data and Chart of the Sensitive Index published weekly in our Bulletins 

ts An Elementary Key to the Above Chart: 
1. WS MEANS WEAK (OR MASS) SELLING. If after consider it a sign of Strong Selling and a signal of important 
a decline the Sensitive Index declines sharply to new low declines to follow. It is a SIGNAL TO SELL for greater 
levels while one or both of the averages stay above their declines. 

previous corresponding bottom, we consider it a sign of Weak 


Selling and expect a rally to materialize. It is a SIGNAL 
S- TO BUY for a rally. 


. 2 WB MEANS WEAK (OR MASS) BUYING. If after 
an advance the Sensitive Index advances sharply into higher 

t, levels, while at least one of the averages does not advance 

a above its previous corresponding top, we consider it a 

r- sign of Weak Buying and expect a reaction to set in. It is a 

X SIGNAL TO SELL for a reaction. 

d 3. SS MEANS STRONG (OR ELITE) SELLING. When 

;, the Sensitive Index declines while the market advances, we 

S, 

is 
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AN INVALUABLE GUIDE 


6 The chart shown above with signals and their interpretation should pro- 

d vide sufficient evidence that the SENSITIVE INDEX is a guide that 

t you can trust. Investigation of its past performance during the trying 
years since 1930 discloses its almost uncanny accuracy. In our booklet 
“How to Study the Sensitive Index,’ you will see how this index acted 
in the past illustrated by many graphs. 


-— ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 


When you follow the Sensitive Index, you will find no need to guess 
it or act upon flimsy indications. The data of the Sensitive Index is 
factual, based upon market action. It is not touched by emotions, judg- 
ment or guesswork. It remains unswerving in the face of bullish en- 
thusiasm or fear of dire events. At times in the midst of powerful 
i] opposing forces, we find it THE ONLY STUDY that points to the true 
direction of the market. 


L. SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


s If you have never tried this service before, send $5.00 for 
a 6-week Trial Service. This is a special offer, good for a 
d short time only. Send for it now! 
it With your trial subscription you will also receive (1) Our 
klet explaining the action of the Sensitive Index with 
Many graphic charts and complete rules to follow when 
using this Index. (2) A COPY OF OUR ANNUAL FORE- 
CAST FOR 1948. - 


| June 15, 1948 


As a rule, the Sensitive Index signals buying close to bottom and selling close to top. If you follow this index carefully, 
you may realize extraordinary profits. Although we may have failed the S. I. at times, it has NEVER yet failed us. When 

market approaches dangerous levels where some theories may indicate buying, the S. I. sounds the alarm to SELL. 
And at those crucial times when the market may break into panicky movements, when some theories may signal selling 
at the very BOTTOM LEVELS, the Sensitive Index is perhaps the only indicator that dares to shout BUY, BUY, BUY. 





















4. E MEANS EXHAUSTION OF MOVEMENT and we 
consider it a sign of reaction. It is a SIGNAL TO SELL 
for reactions. 


5. SB MEANS STRONG BUYING. When the S. I. ad- 
vances more than the averages at bottom levels, we consider 
ita sign of Strong Buying and a signal of important ad- 
vances to follow. 


6. (?) A FORMATION that we consider a signal for an 
important movement, reserved for our clients only. 


DISREGARD DANGEROUS THEORIES 


If you are tired of relying upon uncertain methods, if you have finally 
realized that market operation requires a theory more private than what 
the masses use, try the Sensitive Index. Its record of turning bullish 
when bearish sentiment was at its peak and its ability to define the 
CHANGE OF THE MARKET proves its superiority. Test the Sensi- 


tive Index yourself—it may amaze you. 


: STEPHEN GARGILIS, DEPT. F-51 l 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

| Yes—Send me 6-weeks of your Bulletin Service and ! 

| special offer material. Enclosed find $5. | 
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TING PROFIT opportunities some- 
times exist in certain stocks which the 
market takes some time to recognize. 
But, sooner or later, these profit poten- 
tials are realized, and the price of the 
stock is marked up in recognition of the 
new facts. 
Recently, issues like Radio Corp. of 
rica, Cities Service, and Canadian 
Pacific have had good advances for this 
reason. 
Today, a number of interesting sit- 
yations exist where “hidden,” or at least 


tually result in more liberal prices for ° 


the stocks involved. 

Curiously enough, in some cases, the 
assets held exceed the present market 
value of their own stocks. 

This is conspicuously true of compa- 
nies like Mission Corp., whose holdings 
of Skelly Oil and Tidewater Associated 
are worth about 30% more than the cur- 
rent price of Mission Corp. shares. 
Likewise, Northern Pacific's equity in 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is esti- 
mated to be worth about 50% more than 













now selling. In the case of Standard 
Oil of N. J., the shares which this com- 
pany holds in Humble Oil, Imperial Oil, 
Ltd. and Creole Petroleum are worth 
about as much as the current market 
price of Standard Oil. Similarly, New- 
mont Mining, which invests in mining 
enterprises, has holdings which alone 
are now close to the prevailing value 
of Newmont’s stock. ‘ 
The accompanying table summarizes 
the profit potentials in these and other 
situations through their diversified in- 








+B obscured, profit potentials might even- the price at which Northern Pacific is terests and outside investments. i 
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—— unirie 
22-YEAR DIVIDEND-PAYERS YIELD AV. 6'27 a , prospect . European 
7 Yields range from 6% to 8 % and average 612%. Payments ry Recovery Program. rearmament ne enditures 
have been made consecutively over periods ranging from . ? ' ‘ y b Oe er cae a9 % 
22 to 67 years. os and tax reduction all combine to brighten the 
: outlook for securities. Increased market 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS SELLING 10 to 19 mM 86 activity and evidence that a major Stock 
ae pe pe ig ¥ Market advance is now well under way is 
) Seven are dividend-payers yielding 4.2% to 7%. Six are ‘ real ria ee : 
selling about 50% under 1946 highs, offering opportunity a quickening the search for attractive stocks. 
: for substantial price recovery. a To point out some of the best current oppor- 
) m, tunities, UNITED SERVICE is issuing a 
UNDERVALUED BLUE CHIPS FOR PROFIT k special 50-Stock Report covering issues in 
Prewar price-earnings ratio for this group was about " five popular groups. 
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20 to 1. Today they are priced at only 91/2 times earnings. All 
are sound dividend-payers representing financially strong and 
ably managed companies. 


GROWTH STOCKS WITH NEW PRODUCTS 


...in line to benefit from important new products, large 
plant facilities, and expanding markets in their particular 
fields. This group holds unusual possibilities for profit. 
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STOCKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


This 50-Stock Report gives helpful selec- 
tions for any investment requirement. It 
includes sound dividend-payers ... low-priced 
stocks for sizeable appreciation . . . conserva- 
tive issues for back-log funds... and growth 
stocks with interesting new products. Whether 
you wish to purchase one or two individual 
stocks or to build a well-balanced program, 
this Report will prove valuable. 


Base Your Success on Sound Information 


HIS 50-Stock Report is typical of the valuable features appearing in UNITED'S 


weekly 12-page bulletins. It is prepared by a research organization with 28 
years experience in serving investors. As one of America’s leading services, UNITED 
is used today by more individual investors than any other investment advisory service 


in the country. You can test its value by accepting the special introductory offer below. 


By acting now you will receive also by return mail our large 


four-color 48-Year Chart of Stocks, Bonds and Business. 











June 15, 1948 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


To introduce UNITED Reports to you now when they 
should prove unusually profitable to you, we will send 
you a full month's trial of our regular weekly Reports 
on Business and Investments for only $1.00 (regular 
rate $26 semi-annually). In addition you will receive 
without extra charge this new Report on 50 Outstand- 
ing Stocks, also our new 48-Year Chart on Stocks, 
Bonds and Business. This offer is open to new readers only. 








UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE | 


210 NEWBURY STREET — BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Just fill in coupon with name and address, pin $1 to it, and mail NOW! 
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3 LOW 
and medium-priced 


STOCKS 


As this market squares off for its 
next upward surge, investors and 
traders should be on the lookout 
for well-situated low priced stocks 
scheduled to especially benefit. 


With this in mind, our Research 
Stafi has settled upon three excel- 
lent issues in the low and medium 
priced groups. They are named 
and discussed, with specific recom- 
mendations, in our current Bulletin. 


New readers only may have this 





important Bulletin, together with 
the next five issues, at the Special 
Introductory Rate of...... $3 CT] 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 


Six months’ service........ 


One years’ service......... $100 Cl 
Stock TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-615, Springfield 3, Mass. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Eleventh Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S$. E. 26th AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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by HARRY D. COMER 
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For SEVERAL YEARS, this column has 
emphasized the seriousness of our in- 
flation problem. The desirability of 
holding stocks representing natural re- 
sources has been pointed out repeat- 
edly—(Oil, Coal, Copper, Timber, Pa- 
per). 

It is no mere coincidence that stocks 
in these groups continue to outdistance 
many others. During the past year Coal 
shares have advanced 70%, or more 
than any other group, and nearly four 
times as much as the general market 
(19%). 

In same period, Papers rose 38%, 
Oils 34%, Coppers 32%. 

No index of Lumber stocks is stead- 
ily available; however, one stock in 
that industry, Long-Bell Lumber “A”, 
has advanced 93% since May, 1947. 

Inflationary trends in this country 
still constitute the nation’s number one 
“headache.” How to validate at par the 
buying-power of roundly $150 billion 
of liquid assets estimated to be in the 
hands of individuals is an insoluble 
problem. 

Basically, this mountain of “savings” 
represents goods and services destroyed 
in the war; yet the monetary claims 
remain to plague us. 

Labor's demands for higher and 
higher pay are the natural result of the 
inflationary rise in living costs. 

General Motors’ and the CIO’s new 
formula for tying wages of automobile 
and electrical workers to the cost-of- 
living has far-reaching implications. 
The formula gives official recognition 


\ 
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of both management and labor groups 
that the 1940 dollar is now worth only 
59 cents. 

The new formula may be useful 
an expedient in avoiding another costly 
tie-up of the motor industry. However, 
as a universal solution of the high cost 
of-living it would be little short of dis 
astrous. 

Application of a similar formula to 
the wages and incomes of all groups 
would merely provide a “guaranteed! 
inflation. 

The provision of the General Mo- 
tors’ formula limiting downward read- 
justment of wages also adds to the 
inflationary flames. 

Investors who are still waiting for 
deflation of the American price struc- 
ture apparently will have a very long 
wait. Meanwhile, their dollars are not 
only idle, from the income standpoint, 
but are worse than idle because they 
are deteriorating in value. 


Attractive dividend incomes are 
available on a large number of good 
stocks. Many of these will probably 
raise their dividend rates within the 
next year, particularly such stocks as 
these: Atlantic Refining, Bethlehem 
Steel, Consolidated Mining & Smelting, 
General Motors, Kennecott Copper, 
Phelps Dodge, Seaboard Oil, Socony- 
Vacuum, Wheeling Steel. 

Higher dividends should help to ad- 
vance the prices of these and other 
typical common stocks over the next 
year or so. 
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AFTER THE RECENT advance in the 
market, a short irregular period would 
not be surprising. 

A few months ago, war threats fea- 
tured the daily newspaper headlines. 
The stock market was paralyzed; there 
was deep concern for the future. Gen- 
eral Marshall’s statements were as 
alarming as those made by radio broad- 
casters. Fear of war has subsided; but 
there is no doubt that the United 
States should always be adequately 
prepared to protect itself. 

The combination of a defense pro- 

am and the European Recovery Plan, 
plus the Italian elections, provided the 
spark for the recent advance in stocks. 
An enormous amount of idle money 
began to seek investment. Much of the 
recent buying of stocks was by invest- 
ment trusts and wealthy individuals. 
Strangely enough, according to pub- 
lished reports of daily odd-lot trans- 
actions, the general public was selling 
more than it was buying. 

If forthcoming events indicate that 
peace, not war, is ahead; and if the 
Republicans win (as is likely), higher 
prices for many stocks would be likely 
in coming years. A world reconstruction 
boom can be envisioned, with tre- 
mendous demand for many of our 
manufactured goods. With world crops 
increasing, food prices would trend 
downward, which would be a distinctly 
favorable development. A sane tax pro- 
gram would be in sight, with the strait- 
jacket restrictions removed from the 
capital markets. 

If peace and a Republican victory 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
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Long-Range Possibilities 


are ahead, I think the following prices 
could be possible in the next few years 
—subject to the usual setbacks and 
delays: 


Approxi- 

mate Possible 

Price Price 
Am. Bank Note........ 25 50- 60 
Am. Car & Foundry.... 47 75- 80 
| 82 50- 60 
Am. Radiator ......... 16 25- 30 
Am. Smelting ......... 67 100 
Am. Steel Foundry... .. 33 50- 60 
Anaconda Copper ..... 40 75 
Columbia Broadcasting A 29 50- 60 
NR choc ain gate tg 38 60- 75 
General Motors ....... 63 90-100 
General Refractories.... 30 50- 60 
Great Northern Ry. pref. 47 70- 80 
Kennecott Copper ..... 58 90 
ala ciaha cr ciel suarsid 19 30 
Nash-Kelvinator ....... 18 80 
National Supply ....... 23 45 
Northern Pacific R.R.... 25 50- 60 
Otis Elevator ......... 33 50- 60 
Pennsylvania R.R. ..... 20 85 
Pittsburg Cons. Coal.... 35 60- 75 
CE” eee re 88 60- 75 
ee re 12 25- 30 
Socony-Vacuum ....... 20 35 
Southern Pacific ....... 58 75- 90 
Texas & Pacific R.R..... 63 100 
Tidewater Asso. Oil.... 29 45- 50 
United States Steel.... 78 120 
West Penn Electric... .. 18 80- 35 
Youngstown Sheet-Tube. 80 125 


The foregoing will present goals for 
readers, in case of peace and a Repub- 
lican victory. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





B. C. Forbes’ Forecast 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


Should labor unions be brought un- 
der similar legislation? 

Even since passage of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law the American people have wit- 
nessed—to their disgust—one man in 
control of an industry-wide union defy 
the United States Government, cruelly 
disregard the health and wellbeing of 
the whole country. 

Gentlemen, will you please give the 
most mature consideration to this ques- 
tion: Should unions be governed by a 
law similar to that governing business, 
industry, corporations? 

The Bill of Rights insures to every 
citizen the right to Life, Liberty and 
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the Pursuit of Happiness. How does 
present arbitrariness of unions harmon- 
ize with that American fundamental? 

Surely no legislation should be sanc- 
tioned which compels a worker to pay 
tribute to labor overlords or else lose 
his job. You legislators should close the 
“closed shop” in reality as well as in 
name. 


INVESTMENTS OR COLLAPSE? 


For more than a dozen years ade- 
quate supplies of capital have not been 
forthcoming from private investors to 
preserve and expand our free enter- 
prise economy. 

Two main reasons: 1. The “anti” at- 
titude of the Federal Administration; 
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JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest 
ment adviser, makes his head- 


quarters in our Philadelphia office. 


Transactions for his customers are 
executed and cleared through us. 
Inquiries Invited. 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1528 Walnut Street 
* Other New York City Offices: 

Empire State Bldg. 

Branch Offices: 


Allentown, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. 
Seranton, Pa. York, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 
Bridgeton, N. J. Morristown, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WHAT ABOUT THESE 


Boatele Ge 


Am, Tel. & Tel. 
+ Ches. & Ohio 






Sears Roebuck 
Sinclair Oil 
| Columbia Gas Soc. Vacuum 
. Ed., Chi Stand. Oil, Cal 
Cons. Edison, N.Y. Stand. Oil, Ind 
Gen. Electric Stand. Oil, N.J 
Gen. Motors Swift & Co. 
Int. Tel. & Tel. Texas Co. 
Kennecott Union Carbide 
Penna. R.R. U.S. Steel 
Phillips Pet. Warner Bros. 
Radio Corp. Youngstown S & T 


| Babson’s opinion on these stocks may 
, save you losses. Simply check those 
you own, or list 7 others you own, and 
mail this ad to us. We will tell you if’ 
clients have been advised to Hold or 
Switch them. 
No cost or obligation. 


Write Dept. F-64 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Thousands of Successful Investors 
are using the new amazingly simple MARKE1 
TREND AND YIELD COMPUTER to apply the 
same methods of comparison, analysis and stock 
selection used by professional traders. 

Acclaimed by Investors Everywhere. 
Sold on a five day money-back guarantee. 
SEND $4 85 TODAY FOR IMMEDIATE 
° PREPAID DELIVERY 
or: ask for complimentary Bulletin F-1. 
AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC., Dept. F 
1217 Ewing Street Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 




















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 











- Beneficial 


, industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81'/, per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
June 30, 1948) 


COMMON STOCK 
. $.30 per share 
Both dividends are payable June 30, 
1948 to stockholders of record at 
close of business June 15, 1948. 


Puivip KAPINAS 


May 25, 1948 Treagurer 











THE Ma mavoOxX comPpany 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Dividend 
Notice 


The Board of Directors of 

The Magnavox Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the Company’s outstanding capital 
stock, payable June 15, 1948, to 
stockholders of record June 1, 1948. 





R. A. O'CONNOR, 
President and Treasurer 




















SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Preferred Dividends 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the paymentof the 
following quarterly dividends: 

37} cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
June 30,1948, to stockholders 
of record on June 5, 1948. 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable on June 30, 
1948, to stockholders of rec- 
ord on June 5, 1948. 


O. V. SHOWERS 
Secretary 





May 21, 1948 























Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion held today, May 20, a dividend 
of forty cents (40c) per share was 
declared on the Common Stock of 
the Corporation, payable June 30, 
1948, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 1, 1948. 

The Board also declared a dividend of seventy- 

five cents (75c) per share on the $4.50 Cumula- 

tive Preferred Stock of the Corporation, payable 

June 15, 1948 to stockholders of record at the 

close of business June 1, 1948. This dividend 

is cumulative from April 15, 1948. 


S. A. McCASKEY, Jr. 
Secretary 








LOEW’s INCORPORATED 

“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 

May 26, 1948 

HE Board of Directors has declared a 

uarterly dividend of 3714c per share 

on the outstanding Common Stock of the 

Company, payable on June 30th, 1948, 

to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on June 11th, 1948. Checks will 

be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 





2. latterly, the domineering attitude 
unioneers. 

If we ordinary, rank-and-file savey 
are not successfully encouraged to 1. 
sume providing the wherewithal ty 
keep industry vigorous, expanding 
there can be only one alternative: the 
catastrophic collapse of our heretofor 
investor-owned economy, its t 
over by the government, the death 
of the American Way of Life. 

So, please do not overlook the pre. 
ponderating role the common-or-gar- 
den investor must be induced to play 
if genuine Americanism is to be saved 
and perpetuated.—B. C. Forses. 


(Intimations from Washington ag 
that no changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Law will be made during the present 
session.—EDITOR. ) 








C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 10, 1948. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer. 
May 27, 1948. 





























Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents per share payable on 
July 15, 1948, to stockholders of 
record June 23, 1948. 


c. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary. 
May 26, 1948. 

































CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on May 25, 1948 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able July 1, 1948 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business on June 15, 1948. Trans- 
fer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed. 






















Ws. J. WILLIAMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








488. FREEDOM vs. SocraLism: Plain tak 
on a topic of deep concern to all thought 
ful citizens who seek to preserve ou 
American heritage. Makes glaringly evident 
the full implications of the Socialistic 
doctrine. 


489. ImMpROVING MANUFACTURER-DI- 
TRIBUTOR RELATIONS: Provocative, timely 
discussion. Defines basic functions per 
formed by each party in the consumer 
durables field. Also emphasizes that wel- 
handled distributor activities represent the 
vital ingredient for successful _ selling, 
points out that it can be achieved through 
training, superwsion and management. 


490. Democracy’s Newest WEAPON: 
Stimulating report of how business has 
forged a revolutionary new weapon 
great power, one that the nation sorely 
needed. The informative, inspiring story 
of what the Advertising Council, dedicated 
to informing and activating public opinion 
on questions of great national importance, 
has done and is doing during the war and 
post-war periods. 


491. Rote or DisTRIBUTION IN BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE: Overall recital of the basi¢ 
achievement of selling, with a succinct ap- 
praisal of current opportunities, future pos 
sibilities and the challenge that must be 
met in a buyer’s market. 


Forb 
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Public Relations 


(\CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


of the Life Insurance’ Co. of Virginia 
sointed out that “perhaps there is avail- 
able to you a little book published some 

ago, ‘Life Insurance Speaks for 
Itself” by M. A. Linton. This, I believe, 
as concisely as possible explains the ele- 
ments of life insurance policies.” 

In a long and carefully thought-out 
letter, Metropolitan’s vice-president 
Samuel Milligan presented the general 

ents about protection and com- 
Sasey saving, and then indicated the 
possibility of switching to a more ad- 
yantageous option: “Incidentally, there 
have been quite a few changes by the 
various companies in premium rates 
and policy provisions in the past years 
which have resulted in making the op- 
tional settlements in old policies valu- 
able.” 

Life insurance companies would 
never have reached their present pin- 
nacle of success without plenty of vig- 
orous, even evangelical, selling on the 
part of their underwriters. Equally axi- 
omatic is the public’s dread of the 
“high-pressure” salesman. This letter, 
addressed to the company presidents, 
thus posed a rather delicate problem in 
public relations. Our correspondent 
was apparently skeptical of life insur- 
ance “salesman” and was doing his best 
to keep the companies at arm’s length. 
But on the other hand, as the execu- 
tives pointed out, the only way really 
to get helpful advice would be to sit 
down and talk the whole situation over 
with someone thoroughly familiar with 
the business. 

ForBEs reporter waited with a hol- 
low stomach for hordes of insurance 
representatives to descend upon his lit- 
tle house in Suburbia, eager to load the 
fictional 40-year-old with insurance. 
But as the replies came in it became 
evident that most of the companies 
were successfully avoiding even this 
subtle trap. Ten of the companies, 
Aetna, Connecticut General, Equitable, 
Franklin, Life Insurance of Virginia, 
Metropolitan, Minnesota Mutual, 
Northwestern National, Penn Mutual, 
and Prudential, either considered their 
replies adequate in themselves, or else 
referred the advice-seeker to the repre- 
sentative of the company from which he 
originally bought his endowment pol- 
icy. Three companies, National Life, 
Guardian, and Mutual Life, reecommend- 
éd seeing the company which issued 
the original policy, adding that they 
also would be happy to send one. of 
their own representatives if desired. 

New York Life and Jefferson Stand- 
ard said, in effect: “We are eager to 
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elp you. Won't you pléase call on us or 


let us send a representative?” Only one, 
Mutual Benefit, took the bull by the 
horns, sent a missionary out to deliver 
the vice-president’s letter in person. Un- 
daunted by discovery of the hoax, he 
sat down and happily explained the 
benefits of life insurance. 

There were only two sour notes in 
the otherwise creditable performance 
of the life companies. One was failure 


- of Equitable Life and the two Cali- 


fornia companies to reply within a rea- 
sonable period. The other came with a 
call from a retail credit company in- 
vestigating the who and wherewithal 
of the fictional letter-writer. The caller 


was informed of the Forbes project but 
would not divulge the name of the in- 
surance company seeking the informa- 
tion. 

It is vaguely distasteful to the aver- 
age person to find himself being inves- 
tigated, no matter for what purpose. It 
is doubly distasteful to find himself in- 
vestigated apparently just to see if he is 
a good life insurance prospect. 

All in all, however, when the results 
of the whole test are evaluated, it is 
clear that life insurance companies give 
a high priority to fostering the good- 
will of the general public. In the long 
run, bread-and-butter depends upon it. 
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An idealized view of the Railroad Fair to be held on Chicago’s lakefront, July 20 — September 7. 
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This summer millions 
will attend a brilliant 
exposition of railroad 
progress. An entirely 
ew afternoon Twin 

Cities HiawaTHa will 

add luster to this his- 
tory-making Centennial. 


A fine example of Milwaukee Road car 
building that will be on display is the 
car pictured here. Its distinctive Sky- 
top Lounge is an observation room de- 








New thawatha to star at 


CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR 


signed for more enjoyable sight-seeing. 
These Skytop Lounges are on the AM 
and PM Twin Cities H1awatnas, be- 
tween Chicago-Milwaukee and St. Paul- 
Minneapolis. Cars of similar type will 
be on the Olympian H1awaTHa between 
Chicago and the Pacific north coast. 


With 153 new cars being delivered, 
The Milwaukee Road will amplify its 
Hiawatha services. H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


Speedway of the Speedliners 












ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Contrary to the commonly accepted 
belief, it is the risk element in our capi- 
talistic system which produces an econ- 
omy of security. Risk brings out the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness which in- 
sure the success of enough ventures to 
keep the economy growing and secure. 

—Rosert Raw 1s. 


We have fallen victim to easy formu- 
las because with the growing com- 
plexity of life we have lost faith in our 
ability to master it. —Gustav STOLPER. 


The strong man meets his crisis with 
the most practical tools at hand. They 
may not be the best tools but they are 
available, which is all-important. He 
would rather use them, such as they 
are, than do nothing. 

—RAYMOND CLAPPER. 


Worry is evidence of an ill-controlled 
brain; it is merely a stupid waste of 
time in unpleasantness. If men and wo- 
men practiced mental calisthenics as 
they do physical calisthenics, they 
would purge their brains of this fool- 
ishness. —ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Character is a perfectly educated 
will. —NOVALIs. 


If sorrow could enter heaven, if a 
sigh could be heard there, or a tear 
roll down the cheek of a saint in light, 
it would be for lost opportunities. 

—PAYSON. 


In a little while, today will seem a 
long time ago. —SiverT ERDABL. 


The consideration that human happi- 
ness and moral duty are inseparably 
connected will always continue to 
prompt me to promote the former by 
inculcating the practice of the latter. 

—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


It may be that there is something 
wrong with a society in which the hus- 
band alone can not earn enough to pay 
all expenses. But too often, the woman's 
election to work is motivated only by a 
desire to “keep up with the Joneses.” 
This is nothing less than selling flesh 


_ and blood for cars, refrigerators, radios, 


and other gadgets. It is small wonder 
that juvenile delinquency has assumed 
such large proportions. 

—WiLLiAM Warp AYER. 


The spirit in which we act is the 
highest matter. Action can be under- 
stood and again represented by the 
spirit alone. No one knows what he is 
doing while he acts aright; but of what 
is wrong we are always conscious. 

—GOETHE. 


The Sermon on the Mount does not 
provide humanity with a complete 
guide to personal, social and economic 
problems. It sets forth spiritual atti- 
tudes, moral principles of universal va- 
lidity, such as “Love your enemies,” 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them,” and 
it leaves to Christians the task—the ad- 
mittedly difficult task—of applying them 
in any given situation. 

—Rosert JAMEs McCracken, D.D. 


It is well for people who think to 
change their minds occasionally in or- 
der to keep them clean. For those who 
do not think, it is best at least to re- 
arrange their prejudices once in a while. 

—LuTHER BURBANK. 


The pursuit of truth shall set you 
free—even if you never catch up with 
it. —CLARENCE Darrow. 


Don't be a carbon copy of anybody 
else—make your own impressions. 
—NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL NEws. 


Nothing is a waste of time if you use 
the experience wisely. —Ropw. 


America has believed that in differ- 
entiation, not in uniformity, lies the 
path of progress. It acted on this be- 
lief; it has advanced human happiness, 
and it has prospered. 

—Louis D. BRANDEIs. 


No art can conquer the people alone 
—the people are conquered by an ideal 
of life upheld by authority. 

—WiLtiaM BuTLer YEATs. 


Unless a business can stay in the 
black over the long term, averaging the 
bad years with good, it cannot sustaip 
itself. A manager may have laudable 
social intentions, of providin security 
for his employees, anti omdual at 
lower prices for his customers. But ‘if he 
cannot keep the business going in rp. 
alizing these intentions he is defeated 
before he begins. —PauL Garrett, 


When a great man has some one ob 
ject in view to be achieved in a given 
time, it may be absolutely necessary for 
him to walk out of all the common 
roads. —EDMUND Burke. 


Great spenders are bad lenders, 
—FRANKLI, 


So long \as you are learning, you ate 
not growing old. It’s when a man 
learning that he begins to grow old, 

—JosEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


My own career was undoubtedly de 
termined, not by my own will, but by 
various factors over which I have mo 
control, primarily those mysterious 
glands in which nature prepares the 
very essence of life, our internal seer 
tions. —ALBERT EXNSTED, 


5 
Iron rusts from disuse; water loses its 
purity from stagnation and in cd 
weather becomes frozen; even so doe 

inaction sap the vigors of the mind. 
—L. pa VINGL 


The old thought that one cannot b 
rich except at the expense of his neigh 
bor, must pass away. True prosperi 
adds to the richness of the whole world, 
such as that of the man who makes two 
trees grow where only one grew before. 
The parasitical belief in prosperity as 
coming by the sacrifices of others has 
no place in the mind that thinks true. 
“My benefit is your benefit, your suc- 
cess is my success,” should be the basis 
of all our wealth. —ANNE Rix MILTZ 


Wear a smile and have friends; weat 
a scowl and have wrinkles. What do we 
live for if not to make the world less 
difficult for each other?—GrorcE ELIOT. 


In response to many requests from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. . 


Sent in by Dr. Charles G. 
Wright, Chicago, Ill. What's 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


A wise man will hear, and will increase 
learning; and a man of understanding shall 
attain unto wise counsels. : 


—Proverss 1:5 
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Spoken words by wire? Amazing! That’s how people felt when the telephone was young. 


This strange invention grew and grew 
ee but never so fast as now! 


In 1882, when Western Electric joined the 
Bell System, there were less than one 
hundred thousand Bell telephones and 
few cities were interconnected. Today 
there are 29 million interconnecting Bell 
telephones—carrying more than 166 mil- 
lion calls a day. 


Western Electric has supplied most 
of the equipment for this tremendous 
gtowth. In all, Western Electric has made 


| MANUFACTURER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
: apparatus. 


PURCHASER... 


of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 


DISTRIBUTOR... 


50 million Bell telephones — over 10 
million since the war. 


Think, too, of all the complex equip- 
ment in more than 7,700 central offices— 
the more than 112 million miles of wire 
in Bell System circuits—the endless quan- 
tities and varieties of other equipment 
and supplies needed for your service— 
nearly all manufactured or purchased by 
Western Electric. 


INSTALLER... 
of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


of telephone 
apparatus and 
supplies. 


Schedules for production of telephone 
apparatus and installation of central office 
equipment in 1948 call for continuing 
record-breaking performance to help in 
meeting the nation’s unprecedented 
demands for service. 

By doing this huge job efficiently and 
economically, Western Electric helps to 
make your Bell telephone service the 
world’s best at the lowest possible cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 











The new Pier N, left, largest single-deck 
pier on the Atlantic seaboard, accommodates 
four ocean-going freighters simultaneously 
while Piers L and S also provide moder 
facilities for shippers. 
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45 acres — 1,965,000 square feet of protected 
floor space. The shed of Pier N alone has 
enough space to lay out the complete cargoes 
of four vessels. 
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Modern, mechanized equipment provides : : A modern grain elevator, with a storage 


efficient and speedy handling, with direct ; capacity of 750,000 bushels is included 
interchange between railroad car and ship. a : among the railway's extensive facilities at 


{ 


the Port of Norfolk. 


We've got the tools for handling board, and one of the largest and most 
merchandise freight at the great year modern in the world, N. & W. facilities 
‘round, ice-free Port of Norfolk. Mod- now include five fine merchandise freight 
ern, complete equipment, efficiency piers with huge supporting warehouses, 


and economy are the advantages the yards and a 750,000-bushel capacity grain 
Norfolk and Western Railway offers , eels 
elevator. These extensive facilities are 


discerning exporters, importers and ; 
coastwise shippers geared to the tempo of a dependable rail- 


With the addition of Pier N, largest road — all designed to provide a complete 
single-deck pier on the Atlantic sea- service. That’s our bid for your business! 


For rates, routes and schedules, call on W. C. Sawyer, Gen- 
eral Foreign Freight Agent, 233 Broadway, New York, or any of 
the N. & W. freight traffic representatives located in principal 
cities of the nation. 


Nowpotk.-- Wester 
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